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Dear Friends: 


I am pleased to release for discussion and reaction a background 
study of our child welfare structure, relationships, and future options. 


About a year ago, with the assistance of the Social Planning Council 
of Metropolitan Toronto, a provincial study group was established to 
review the structure and accountability relationships of the Children's Aid 
Societies and to assess the viability of various alternatives for the future. 
I believe that the study group has prepared a balanced document which 
should provide some clarity and focus to the on-going re-appraisal of the 
most appropriate locus of authority for child welfare services in Ontario. 


Our commitment to developing a full spectrum of services for 
children with special needs, coupled with the projected delegation of 
responsibility to local governments through local children's services 
committees, necessitates a thorough review of every aspect of the 
present system in preparation for the future. This particular study was 
initiated largely as a result of longstanding concerns regarding the quasi- 
public structure of the Societies and criticism that the Societies are not 
adequately accountable either to the provincial and municipal 
governments which fund their services, or to the public whom they serve. 


Among other things, the study assesses four alternatives for the 
provision of child welfare services: provincial administration, municipal 
administration, quasi-public administration, and local children's services 
committee administration. Each option is assessed according to its ability 
to reflect six characteristics: accountability, advocacy ability, 
coordination, effectiveness, availability and flexibility. The implications 
of each option and the possible effects of local children's services 
committees are also considered. 


It is noted that each of the options demonstrates potential strengths 
in some features and weaknesses in others. There is no single, clean-cut 
answer. The study concludes that resolution of the issues related to 
structure and relationships is both necessary and overdue and urges the 
provincial government to take a position on the future of the Societies. It 
is suggested, however, that the choice of structural framework for 
services will not, in itself, solve all of the identified concerns or eliminate 
the inherent risks associated with child welfare. The quality of any 
system ultimately will depend not only on its structure but also on its 
philosophy, leadership, staff and resources. 


Let me now assure you that the Provincial Government has no 
intention of transferring responsibility for the provision of child welfare 
services to any body other than the Societies. The Societies share a rich 
and enviable history of service to children. While it is true there are 
weaknesses in the system, the study clearly illustrates many problems are 
the result of ambiguity and lack of clarity rather than inherent defects in 
existing quasi-public arrangements. 
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While there will be no transfer of authority for child welfare services 
at this time, we are nonetheless committed to a process of rationalization 
and decentralization of responsibility for children's services. As local 
children's services committees evolve and local needs are clearly defined, 
it may become necessary to re-examine the manner in which all services, 
including child welfare, are organized and provided on a local basis. 


I hope that all those concerned with improving services to children 
and their families will carefully consider the findings of this study, not 
only as they relate to the Children's Aid Societies but to all private 
organizations serving children and their families. Reactions and response 
to the study will be shared with interested agencies and municipal 
organizations and incorporated into both our current and future activities. 
In particular, we would be interested in receiving comments on the 
following issues arising from the study: 


o What can realistically be expected from the child welfare 
system? 


o How can the Children's Services Division and our regional and 
area offices enhance communication with and support to 
Societies? 


o What responsibilities do the Societies have to the communities 
they serve? 


o What should be the role of voluntary Boards of Directors in the 
delivery of statutory services to children with special needs? 


o What effects will or should the introduction of provincial 
standards and guidelines and local children's services committees 
have on the functions of Boards of local agencies? 


o What should be the balance between the Ministry's need to 
prescribe certain policies and procedures and agencies' need to 
determine these within their own priorities? How can this 
balance be achieved? 


o For agencies funded by the Ministry, is consumer involvement a 
realistic principle and, if so, how can it be realized? 


These questions are not intended to limit discussion but rather to 
focus it. We would also welcome descriptions of current activities aimed 
at implementing any of the concepts outlined in the study. For example, 
how can mechanisms for consumer complaints be established? What 
methods can be used to broaden representation on Society Boards? 
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Comments and observations may be directed to the Consultation Task 
Force, Children's Services Division, 700 Bay Street, 12th Floor, Toronto, 
Ontario, M7A 1E9, and should be received no later than December 28, 
1979, Written inquiries about the content of the study should be directed 
to Dr. Clive Chamberlain, Executive Coordinator, Program Policy, 
Children's Services Division, 700 Bay Street, 11th Floor, Toronto, Ontario. 
M7A 1E9-. 


Finally, I would like to thank the Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto and the members of the study group who prepared 
this document. Their contribution is a stimulating and thoughtful 
reminder of all the problems and possibilities which face us as we move 
into the future. 


Yours very truly, 


oY 


Keifh CyNorton 
Minister 
M.P.P. Kingston & the Islands 
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This is not a work of today or tomorrow it is for all time. Let us 
then build wisely the foundations and not hurry too fast over 
what may seem at the moment insignificant details. Thirty 
years from now the work of today will be of consequence and our 
mistakes will loom up big, perhaps to our great sorrow. 


J.J. Kelso - 1909 


J.J. Kelso was a founder of 

the child welfare movement 

in Ontario, the first 

Provincial Superintendent of 
Dependent & Neglected Children 
in Ontario, and a reporter for 
The Globe. 


INTRODUCTION 


I THE STUDY 
A. Purpose and Background 


The Study Group on Child Welfare Services in Ontario was established in 
June 1978 by the Children's Services Division of the Ministry of Community 
and Social Services. Our task was to produce a study document assessing 
the present practices and future options which exist regarding the structure 
and accountability relationships of child welfare services in Ontario. 


The study group met regularly over a period of seven months. We hope that 
the results of our efforts will provide a basis for informed public discussion, 
followed by specific government policy and action to resolve the issues of 
concern. 


Contents will be of particular interest to the Minister and staff of the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services, elected and administrative 
officials of local governments, future members of local children's services 
committees, and member agencies of the Ontario Association of Children's 
Aid Societies. 


We have defined child welfare services to include those functions prescribed 
by The Child Welfare Act for which the Children's Aid Societies have 
statutory authority. These include protection, prevention and adoption 
services and services to unmarried parents. 


The study focusses specifically on the structure and relationships of child 
welfare services. Structure refers to the manner in which services are 
administered, for example under the direction of a particular level of 
government or a private Board of Directors of a Children's Aid Society. 
Relationships will be assessed to reveal accountability mechanisms between 
direct service providers and their government funders, consumers of 
services and local communities. 


B. Content 


In 1977, the provincial government committed itself to the goal of providing 
a full spectrum of services for children with special needs ranging from 
prevention to intensive intervention. Subsequently most children's services 
were transferred from other provincial Ministries and integrated under the 
authority of the Ministry of Community and Social Services. The newly- 
created Children's Services Division of this Ministry assumed responsibility 
for most services including corrections, observation and detention homes, 
day nurseries, children's mental health and child welfare services. 


In conjunction with the integration of services at the provincial level, the 
Ministry is also pursuing a policy of local coordination of services. It is now 
projected that local governments will eventually assume full authority for 
the coordinated delivery of children's services through bodies to be known as 
local children's services committees. The Ministry has begun to implement 
this policy by approving the formation of four pilot committees to serve as 
demonstration projects in the regional municipalities of York and Niagara, 
the joint counties of Prince Edward and Hastings and in the City of Windsor 
and County of Essex. 


The reorganization of the children's services system in Ontario has 
implications for the structure and relationships of child welfare services. 
For this reason, it is useful to anticipate how the total system could be 
structured and the relation of child welfare services to the whole. 


The projected system would require the administrators of child welfare 
services to report directly to the local children's services committee in their 
area. The committee, in turn, would be accountable to local government for 
the coordination of services and the allocation of funds within the 
framework of provincial legislation, standards, policies and guidelines. 


A conceptual framework for children's services, based on current provincial 
policy, can be found on the following page. (1) 


C. Need 


Of all the services to be included under the mandate of the Children's 
Services Division and eventually under the jurisdiction of local children's 
services committees, none is more controversial than that provided by the 
Children's Aid Societies. Charged with the awesome responsibility of 
protecting all children in the province under the age of 16 from neglect, 
abuse and severe emotional disturbance, as well as the responsibility for 
preventing those circumstances which lead to children requiring protection, 
the Children's Aid Societies are organizations about which there appear to 
be few neutral feelings. Their supporters see them as forces of good, 
protecting neglected infants and bolstering family life so that children may 
grow up in conditions of freedom and dignity. Their critics view them as 
either "baby snatchers" intent upon breaking up families or as "bleeding 
hearts" unable and unwilling to intervene decisively in chaotic family 
situations which are dangerous to the lives and mental well-being of 
children. 
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The controversy has been raging for many years but recently the debate 
seems to have escalated in volume and intensity. Why? Formerly voluntary 
organizations funded through private donations, the Societies are now 
funded almost entirely from public monies. With this public funding have 
come, particularly at times when the Societies have failed to prevent human 
tragedies, demands for public accountability and major structural changes. 
Most major governmental planning studies over the past decade have called 
for drastic changes in the relationships between the Societies and the public. 
Yet few changes have occurred. 


Through it all, the Societies have continued to deliver child welfare services 
but they have not been immune to the demoralizing effects of years of 
unresolved debate about their collective future. A number of Societies 
admit that they are no longer able to attract or keep a high calibre of 
professional staff. There is a morale crisis among existing staff who often 
face inappropriately high caseloads and feel vulnerable to attack at any 
moment as a possible consequence of their actions. The Boards of Directors 
of Societies, forced into a defensive stance, spend significant amounts of 
time justifying their existence and fighting for resources to maintain their 
present level of service. The Ontario Association of Children's Aid 
Societies, established to promote the welfare of children and coordinate the 
work of Societies, has gained the reputation of promoting only the self- 
interests of the Societies as private corporations. 


The inescapable consequence of the confusion, controversy and uncertainty 
surrounding Societies is a reduced capacity to deliver services. In other 
words, children are suffering. This, in itself, is reason enough for 
assessment and action to resolve the debate once and for all. 


Clearly, there is no simple solution. The needs of children and the 
subsequent demands on Society resources vary in different parts of the 
province. For example, the Society serving the District of Kenora must 
provide services for approximately 60,000 people spread over a geographical 
area equal in size to half of France. The Metro Toronto Society, conversely, 
serves over one million people in a highly concentrated urban area. To 
provide appropriate and comprehensive province-wide services under these 
circumstances is, indeed, a challenge to any system. 


With the decision of the Ministry of Community and Social Services to 
rationalize, reorganize and decentralize service delivery to children in the 
province, questions regarding the role, functions, relationships and potential 
of Children's Aid Societies once more come to the fore. In that the Ministry 
now appears to have not only the will but also the capabilities to make 
significant changes in this regard, it seems timely that a background study 
be prepared which would explore and weigh the various options for action 
facing the Government of Ontario. 


D. Limitations 


To alleviate any concerns which may arise as the Ministry publishes yet 
another study involving Societies, it is essential to clearly state what the 
study does not do. 


The study does not make specific recommendations to the Ministry 
regarding the future of Societies. As a background document, the study 
attempts to provide an historical perspective, assess the present situation 
and weigh the pros and cons of various options for the future administration 
of child welfare services. 


The study did not involve an extensive process of consultation with public 
hearings and written briefs. Its purpose is to stimulate and focus discussion. 


It is hoped that every constituency affected will be given the opportunity to 
express its views during a process of public consultation. 


The study does not deal with child abuse services or Society budgeting 
arrangements. These are the responsibility of other Ministry work groups. 


The study does not address itself to the possible amalgamation of those 
services presently offered by the Catholic and Jewish communities with 


those of the non-sectarian Societies. 
E. Methodology 
The study group undertook a variety of projects during the course of its 


research. Specifically, information was gathered by the following means: 


Oo a review of the historical development of child welfare efforts in 
Ontario 


Oo areview of major studies on child welfare services in Ontario 


Oo a review of other provincial and international models of child welfare 
administration 


©  awritten survey of Ontario Children's Aid Societies 


o study visits to six Societies chosen on the basis of size and location 


Oo consultation with local government officials, media representatives and 
related service providers in most communities visited 


Oo consultation with major Ontario-wide constituencies including the 
Ontario Association of Children's Aid Societies, the Association of 
Municipalities of Ontario, the Association of Counties and Regions of 
Ontario, the Foster Parents Association of Ontario and the Children's 
Services Division of the Ministry of Community and Social Services 


Oo a review and analysis of the editorial positions of leading Ontario 
newspapers regarding the structure and relationships of Societies. 


F. Contents 


The study is divided into two parts. Part One traces the historical 
development of child welfare efforts and describes the present mandate, 
structure and relationships of Children's Aid Societies. This is followed by a 
review of current criticisms and concerns regarding Societies and an 
assessment of the validity, representativeness and scope of these concerns. 
Finally, a number of mechanisms for strengthening Society structure and 
relationships are suggested. 


Part Two of the study focuses on future options for the administration of 
child welfare services. Four models are assessed on the basis of their 
potential viability in Ontario. Also included is a description of the possible 
relationships between each model and the projected local children's services 
committees. The political implications of each of the four options are also 
analysed. Finally, the major strengths and weaknesses of each model are 
presented in summary form. 


Il THE PHILOSOPHY 


Human life, unfortunately, has no guarantees. It does, however, have many 
risks. Those charged with the responsibility of protecting children, the most 
vulnerable members of our society, cannot hope to eliminate these risks. 
They can, however, be expected to do their utmost to minimize them. This, 
we believe, is a realistic goal to demand of any child welfare system. 


The success of any effort begins with realistic expectations. The child 
welfare system cannot assume responsibility for all the ills inflicted on 
children in society and yet it is often expected to do so. Unfortunately, the 
realities of child welfare mean that no system, present or future, can ever 
guarantee that children will not die. This fact was one which we had 
reluctantly to accept before proceeding to develop criteria for evaluating 
the present child welfare system and options for the future. 


Basic beliefs and value systems have a large influence on the design, 
direction and methodology of any service delivery system. Recognizing this, 
the study group devoted considerable time to developing a statement of 
philosophy which it believes forms the basis for progressive child welfare 
efforts. (2) The analysis contained in the study is based on agreement that 
any present or future child welfare system in Ontario should reflect the 
following philosophy in practice: 


o a belief that the welfare and development of children are collective 
responsibilities and that community intervention and assistance should 
therefore be viewed as both natural and helpful 


oa belief in the worth of children as persons with rights, capacities and 
increasing potential to make their individual contributions to society 


o a belief in the importance of family life and family relationships to an 
individual's development 


o a belief that, whenever possible, children should remain within their 
own homes and that society bears some responsibility for the emotional 
and economic well-being of individual family units 


o a belief that services should recognize and account for the increasing 
variety of legitimate forms of family life which are evolving as a result 
of changing social and economic conditions 


O 


a belief that "help" is most effective when based on cooperation and 
shared perceptions and that recognition should be given to the need for 
consumers to be involved, where appropriate, in the design, delivery and 
evaluation of services 


a belief that expenditures on all basic child welfare services, including 
both prevention and protection services to children in their own homes, 
are a proper charge on the public purse and that service structures must 
be held accountable to funders, consumers and the community served. 


PART ONE - THE ONTARIO EXPERIENCE 


I EVOLUTION OF CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


Any credible assessment of present practices and future options regarding 
child welfare services should be based upon an appreciation of the evolution 
of the structure and relationships in Ontario and the roles played by the 
provincial government, local governments and the Children's Aid Societies. 
The following synopsis will attempt to identify the major social and political 
developments which shaped child welfare structures and relationships over 
the last century. 


Comments on the development of Societies are based largely upon the 
experiences in Toronto because of a lack of detailed documented 
information on other Societies. It is likely, however, that the Societies 
shared many similarities in their evolution. 


From the passage of The Orphan's Act in 1799 to the enactment of The 
Apprentices and Minors Act in 1851, apprenticeship was the only provision 
made for orphaned or deserted children. Reflecting the prevailing emphasis 
on the work ethic and a laissez-faire philosophy, only children bound into 
apprenticeship were offered any form of legal recognition and then only in 
exchange for their labour. 


During that time, no provisions existed for non-apprenticed children despite 
The Municipal Act of 1849 which created local governments and permitted 
relief-giving by local authorities. Few efforts were made to care for non- 
apprenticed children because, while provincial funds provided for adult 
offenders and the institutionalized mentally-ill, measures for children 
depended solely upon local initiative and financing. (3) 


In 1874, charitable societies were given the legal authority to intervene to 
prevent the maltreatment of apprentices. Adoption and institutional care 
then began to emerge as alternatives to apprenticeship for children. 


In 1884, an amendment to The Industrial Schools Act of 1874 allowed local 
school trustees to delegate responsibility for the establishment of 
residential training schools for children under age 14 to any incorporated 
philanthropic society, subject to Provincial approval of the society's by- 
laws. This development marked the emergence of shared public/private 
responsibility which was to become a feature of the Children's Aid Societies 
of the future. 
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Courts were allowed to make children wards of institutions and charitable 
organizations through the provisions of The Children's Protection Act of 
1888. Public responsibility for the care of children was established by the 
requirement that local governments assume the maintenance costs of wards. 
This legislation facilitated the use of foster homes as alternatives to 
institutions and, because of the increasingly popular belief that environment 
determined a child's future, charitable institutions did not hesitate to seek 
removal of children from unsatisfactory homes. (4) 


The late 1800's marked a turning point in the development of child welfare 
efforts with the founding of the Toronto Children's Aid Society in 1891 by a 
group of citizens headed by J.J. Kelso. It was largely through the efforts of 
these individuals that The Children's Protection Act of 1893 was passed. 


Although The Children's Protection Act contained no provisions regarding 
Society organization, membership or management, Societies were given 
wide powers including the right to remove children from their homes, 
responsibility for the "supervision and management" of children in municipal 
shelters, and the status and prerogatives of legal guardians. In addition, 
Societies were empowered to collect a "reasonable sum" from their 
municipalities for maintenance of wards. With this legislation Children's 
Aid Societies became semi-public agencies with a legal mandate and private 
Boards of Directors. 


The Toronto Society received its first municipal grant of $2,000 in 1894. 
This sum was negotiated in lieu of per ward maintenance payments at the 
request of the Society which feared greater government involvement. (5) 
Later, in 1906, the Society refused a Provincial offer of a daily rate for 
children in its care. The Society's Board declined, fearing that government 
funding would deter private donations. (6) No provincial monies were 
accepted by the Toronto Society until 1925. 


In 1900, a Toronto by-law established that a City representative sit on the 
Society Board. The by-law was passed annually until provincial legislation in 
1954 provided for a minimum of one municipal representative on all Society 
Boards. 


During this period, more than sixty Societies were founded in other parts of 
Ontario and Societies were also operating in Winnipeg, Vancouver and 
Victoria. In 1912, the Associated Children's Aid Societies of Ontario, which 
later became the Ontario Association of Children's Aid Societies (OACAS), 
was founded. The Association requested and received the courtesy of 
viewing all child welfare legislation before its introduction to the 
legislature. 


Until approximately 1920, the Toronto Society's Board of Directors 
functioned as an autonomous body, responsible only to itself and heavily 
involved in fund-raising and direct service provision. However, in 1916, 
public criticism regarding the quality of care children were receiving from 
the Society led the provincial government to ask the Mayor of Toronto to 
reorganize the Society. A provincial Grand Jury investigation later absolved 
the Society, praised its work and recommended increased public assistance. 
(7) 


Around this time, the role of the Toronto Board began to change as a result 
of several developments. In 1919, a group of citizens, still concerned about 
the quality of care offered by the Society, decided to organize to vote out 
the Board of Directors. In the following years, increasing numbers of 
individuals with training and expertise related to children joined the Board. 
This development led to the appointment of R.E. Mills in 1923 as the first 
paid professional Director of the Toronto Society. (8) 


As Mills began to reorganize the Society, develop professional staff and 
improve the financial situation, there was a notable shift in power from the 
Board to the Director. The Board reluctantly agreed to join the Federation 
for Community Services, the forerunner to United Way, to alleviate the 
Society's financial problems. The Federation then assumed the cost of non- 
ward care while the Society renegotiated with the City and began to receive 
daily payments for each child committed by the Court to Society care. 
Lump sum grants which had failed to increase sufficiently over the years to 
cover costs were discontinued. 


In 1925, the provincial government instituted a grants system with amounts 
determined by each Society's graded efficiency and the degree of 
responsibility it assumed in the community. The Toronto Society despite its 
earlier reluctance to submit to further government interference, used this 
money to expand its foster care program in response to increasing public 
pressure to reduce the use of institutions for children. (9) 


The tensions which characterized the relationship between the Toronto 
Society and the City of Toronto in the early years of the Society's history 
were apparently not unique to Toronto. In 1937, the Peterborough Municipal 
Council asked the provincial government to enact legislation enabling the 
Council to appoint the Society Board. The Toronto Society wrote to the 
Province expressing its concern that such a move would cause each Society 
to become simply another administrative department of the government. 
(10) 
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The Child Welfare Act of 1954 and its subsequent Regulations and 
Amendments marked the provincial government's acceptance of direct 
responsibility for Children's Aid Societies. The Act, while reaffirming the 
principle of delegation to private agencies, established accountability 
mechanisms for Societies which included monthly submission of statistical 
reports to the Province. It also made provisions for Officers of Societies, 
minimum municipal representation on Society Boards, and described 
minimum qualifications for local directors of Societies. 


During this period, a new provincial grants system replaced the merit sytem 
and allocated funds on the basis of the proportion of Society workers 
working with children in their own homes. In addition, the Province 
increased its reimbursements to municipalities for ward maintenance from 
25 percent to 40 percent. Provincial responsibility was thus increased for 
children in Society care and, for the first time, established for children in 
their own homes. This marked the beginning of government recognition of 
the importance of the prevention of circumstances leading to the necessity 
of removing children from their homes. 


The provincial Director of Child Welfare assumed responsibility for the 
enforcement of The Child Welfare Act and, in 1957, was given authority to 
"advise, inspect and supervise" Societies. Thus, over the course of nearly 
seventy years, the Societies evolved from totally private agencies with legal 
authority to quasi-public agencies with private Boards but increasing public 
financing and required accountability through reporting and Provincial 
supervision. By 1960, the percentage of private dollars in Society budgets 
had dropped to a low of 10 percent with municipal and provincial 
contributions accounting for 53 percent and 37 percent respectively. (11) 


In 1965, a new Child Welfare Act was enacted and remains in effect today. 
The Act increased mandatory municipal representation on Society Boards 
from one to four councillors. Most significantly, it provided for mandatory 
financing of Societies for increased statutory services including preventive 
services. The new financing scheme required the Province to pay 60 percent 
and the municipality to pay 40 percent of each Society's approved operating 
costs. In 1970, the scheme changed to 80 percent provincial and 20 percent 
municipal contributions. 


In 1977, a process was initiated by the provincial government which could 
have broad implications for the future delivery of child welfare services. 
Most children's services have now been integrated under the authority of the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services. . It is projected that 
responsibility for children's services, including child welfare, will ultimately 
be vested in local governments which, through local children's services 
committees, would become accountable for the provision of services within 
the framework of provincial legislation, standards and guidelines. (12) 
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In reviewing the historical development of child welfare structure and 
relationships in Ontario, several general observations ought to be made. 


Over the years there have been gradual but definite shifts in government 
responsibility for child welfare services although Societies have retained 
responsibility for direct delivery of services. Until the 1930's, local 
governments were required to assume the full costs of maintaining Society 
wards. The Depression created a heightened demand for Society services 
which strained limited local resources. The provincial government gradually 
assumed a greater role in financing and directing child welfare services. By 
1965, the Province had become the primary funder of Societies. In 1978, the 
provincial government appeared to commit itself to a shift of responsibility 
back to the local level through the creation of local children's services 
committees responsible to local government. Although the provincial and 
municipal cost-sharing arrangements for child welfare are not projected to 
change, the services and relationships of Societies will undoubtedly be 
affected. The full significance of the projected changes has yet to be 
determined. 


The historical review also suggests that whichever body funds child welfare 
services holds the ultimate power and largely determines the direction and 
focus of services. Thus, in Toronto, the Society operated as a private body, 
raised its own funds and was accountable only to itself until the 1920's. At 
that time financial difficulties and growing public concern forced the Board 
of the Society to accept increased public funding and to open its doors to 
Board members from diverse backgrounds. Gradually, the visibility of the 
Board decreased as it relinquished its fund-raising role to government and 
its service-providing role to professional staff. 


Although Societies have maintained their private Boards of Directors 
throughout the years, the nature of Boards has been significantly affected 
by changes in legislation, government intervention and financing, public 
expectations and by the professionalization of social work. What began as a 
movement of private citizens armed with contribution boxes and good 
intentions has become a multi-million dollar network of private corporations 
funded by public money and administered by several thousand professional 
staff members. Ontario is the only province in Canada with Societies 
serving every part of the province. In fact, the quasi-public system in 
Ontario appears to be unique in the world. 
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Having weathered the shifts in government involvement and priorities, the 
Children's Aid Societies remain the target of public speculation and 
scrutiny. Some observers say that the role and functions of Society Boards 
of Directors, the last vestiges of their private origins, have been eroded and 
that they are no longer viable bodies in which the authority for the welfare 
of children should be vested. Others claim that the Society structure is 
sound and that to alter or abolish it would be to dismiss the traditions and 
expertise developed throughout a century of efforts. 


The balance of the study examines present Society structure and 
relationships and assesses possible options for the future. The appropriate 
role for public and private interests in child welfare will remain a central 
issue for attention. 
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I THE PRESENT CONTEXT 


A. Overview 


Child welfare services in Ontario are delivered by 51 Children's Aid 
Societies which serve every part of the province. Nine Societies serve 
populations under 60,000. Seventeen serve populations between 60,000 and 
150,000 and fourteen have jurisdiction in communities of over 150,000 
people. Eleven Societies service northern Ontario, three Societies serve 
Catholic communities and one agency serves the Jewish community in Metro 
Toronto. (13) 


As noted in the Introduction, conditions vary greatly around the province 
creating differing types of need for child welfare services. In many parts of 
northern Ontairo, for example, Society staff must travel hundreds of miles 
by car or bush plane to reach remote communities with predominantly 
native populations. In other parts of the province, particularly Metro 
Toronto, Societies must respond to a variety of different needs and 
expectations in communities with diverse social, economic, cultural and 
ethnic constituencies. Thus, while Societies share a common purpose and 
legal mandate, their character and style differ from one area to another. 
As a result, it is difficult to describe a "typical" Society in detail. 


The estimated budget for all Society services in 1978 was $107,826,450. The 
provincial government is required by law to pay 80 percent of each Society's 
approved net expenditures and the local municipality must assume 20 
percent of the costs. In areas without a municipal organization within the 
jurisdiction of a Society, the Province is required to assume 100 percent of 
the expenditures for statutory child welfare services. The federal 
government pays 100 percent of the costs of native children in care and also 
contributes a significant amount to the provincial government's contribution 
through a cost-sharing agreement under the Canada Assistance Plan. 


B. Mandate 


Each Society operates under the authority of The Child Welfare Act of 
Ontario. Under the terms of the Act, Societies must be registered as 
corporations and approved by the Lieutenant Governor in Council. As a 
corporation, each Society is required to develop a constitution and by-laws. 
The by-laws and any subsequent amendments must be approved by the 
Minister of Community and Social Services and filed with a provincial 
Director of Child Welfare. (Note: as of April 1979, four regional Directors 
of Child Welfare will assume responsibility previously held by one centrally- 
located Director.) 
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Section 6(2) of The Child Welfare Act outlines the legal mandate of 
Societies for which they receive mandatory funding from the Province and 
local governments. The Act states: 


6(2) Every children's aid society shall be operated for the purposes of, 


(a) investigating allegations or evidence that children may be in 
need of protection; 


(b) protecting children where necessary; 


(c) providing guidance, counselling and other services to families 
for protecting children or for the prevention of circumstances 
requiring the protection of children; 


(d) providing care for children assigned or committed to its care 
under this or any other Act; 


(e) supervising children assigned to its supervision under this or 
any other Act; 


(f) placing of children for adoption; 


(g) assisting the parents of children born or likely to be born 
outside of marriage and their children born outside of 
marriage; and 


(h) any other duties given to it by this or any other Act. 


The Act does not prevent Societies from providing additional services on a 
voluntary basis. However, if a Society is unable to fulfill the basic statutory 
functions outlined in the Act, the Lieutenant Governor in Council may 
appoint a new Board of Directors or may, on the recommendation of the 
Minister, dissolve a Society. In a case of Society dissolution, the Ministry 
would become responsible for providing services to that area. These 
provisions have not to date been invoked by the Province. 
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C. Structure 


The Child Welfare Act is administered through the Ministry of Community 
and Social Services by thirteen Directors of Child Welfare. The Directors 
are required to advise, supervise and inspect Children's Aid Societies and 
submit annual reports to the Minister. Although Societies report to the 
Directors, the Minister remains ultimately responsible and politically 
accountable for the enforcement of the Act and the operation of Societies. 


The Act requires that every Society be governed by a Board of Directors, 
elected by Society members in a general meeting under the terms of the by- 
laws. The Board must include no fewer than four municipal councillors who 
must also serve on a nine-member executive committee. 


The Board of each Society is also required to appoint a local director, 
subject to Ministerial approval, to administer and enforce The Child Welfare 
Act. The local director must cooperate with the Director of Child Welfare 
and be responsible to the Board for the daily operation of the Society 
including the hiring of staff and the implementation of policies and 
programs approved by the Board. Minimum qualifications of local directors 
and staff are also prescribed by the Act. 


All Societies are corporate members of the Ontario Association of 
Children's Aid Societies (OACAS) which exists "to advance the ability of the 
Societies to render service and to act as a liaison with governments". (15) Its 
Board is elected on a regional basis from Society staff and members. 
OACAS organizes an annual conference and aims to facilitate and enhance 
the work of Societies through collective action, public relations, 
dissemination of information, stimulation of uniformity of standards and 
assistance to individual Societies. 


D. Accountability Relationships 


Accountability expectations exist on two levels for Societies due to their 
status as publicly funded agencies with a legal mandate. First, they must 
account for their use of public money and, second, they must answer for 
their performance in the fulfillment of their statutory duties. Societies are 
bound to a number of relationships as a result of these expectations. 
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While Societies may engage in voluntary activities to enhance their 
accountability, certain legal requirements create statutory relationships 
between Societies, the Province and municipalities. 


Societies are, for example, required to accept four municipal councillors on 
the Executive Committees of their Boards. No reporting is required 
although, presumably, the intention is that councillors on the Society Board 
will ensure the appropriate use of municipal funds and _ facilitate 
accountability to the broad local community. 


Accountability to the Province is more complex. With the power to dissolve 
Societies which do not fulfill their duties, the Government, through the 
Minister of Community and Social Services, remains ultimately accountable 
to the public for the provision of child welfare services. The Minister, in 
turn, delegates his authority to the Directors of Child Welfare who are 
responsible for ensuring that Societies operate within approved budgets and 
prescribed standards of services. Standards are presently being reviewed 
and expanded by the Ministry and will eventually cover every area of 
children's service, including child welfare. 


Accountability is enforced through the powers of the Directors of Child 
Welfare to: 


advise and supervise societies...inspect or direct and supervise 
the inspection of the operation and records of societies...inspect 
or direct and supervise the inspection of any place in which a 
child in the care of a society is placed... (16) 


In addition, Societies are required to report to the Directors of Child 
Welfare through monthly statistical and financial statements and must file 
an annual audited financial statement for the previous year. They are also 
bound to provide any other information requested by the Directors. 


Beyond statutory relationships with government funders, Societies are also 
accountable to their consumers and local communities for the provision of 
suitable services. This expectation is based on the fact that Societies are 
funded by public monies from taxpayers and the knowledge that services of 
"helping" agencies are most effective when based on shared perceptions of 
problems. No legal mechanisms exist to enforce these types of 
accountability which, as a result, vary from one Society to another. 
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E. Structure and Relationships in Practice: A Profile 


In July 1978, the study group requested and received the cooperation of 
Societies in completing a survey designed to augment information gathered 
through the annual OACAS survey. Questions focussed on policy and 
practices regarding Boards of Directors, Society membership and volunteer 
programs, and fund-raising activities. 


Forty-three Societies responded to the survey. For the purposes of analysis, 
Societies were broken down according to the size of the population served. 
Responses were received from nine small Societies, eleven medium, twelve 
large and eleven northern. (See Appendix B for divisions.) 


The main findings of the survey are highlighted on the following pages. (See 
Appendix C for complete results.) 


1. Boards of Directors 


The 43 Societies surveyed reported a total of 869 individuals, including 
municipal councillors, serving on Boards of Directors. Sizes of Boards range 
from 11 to 37 members with the median size being 19.8. 


Almost 60 percent of the Board members have served less than three years 
with the figure rising to 71.2 percent in small Societies. Only 12.4 percent 
have served more than six years. 


Although the occupations of 20.8 percent of the Board members were not 
reported, the majority of those reported were managers or administrators 
(25.6 percent of those identified), homemakers (18.3 percent), teachers (12.1 
percent), social workers (10 percent), retired (6 percent); or in agriculture 
(5.5 percent), medicine or health (5.7 percent), the clergy (5.3 percent) or 
sales (5.1 percent). 


Societies were asked to identify the racial and ethnic origins of their Board 
members in an attempt to determine representativeness of the communities 
served. Eight Societies refused to answer and others had difficulty which 
resulted in the identification of only 507 members. Of those identified, 398 
or almost 80 percent are anglo-saxon Canadian, American or British. Forty- 
five members are francophone and eleven are native people. Nine of the 
eleven native people serve on Boards in northern Societies and account for 
4.2 percent of the northern Board membership. Francophones represent 
approximately 10 percent of the Board membership in both small and 
northern Societies. 
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Municipal councillors account for 20.9 percent of the total Board 
membership. Foster and adoptive parents are 8.1 percent and 12.9 percent 
respectively. Eight present consumers and twenty-four former consumers 
serve on Boards, accounting for 3.7 percent of the membership. Eleven 
staff members also serve. Only four Societies have by-laws requiring 
special representation of any group, usually on a geographic or regional 
basis. 


Thus, based on information received, a "typical" Board of Directors will 
have twenty members over half of whom will have served less than three 
years. Five members will be managers or administrators, three will be 
homemakers, two will be teachers and one or two will be from the social 
service field. Twelve to sixteen members will be of anglo-saxon origin. 
Four members will be municipal representatives, two or three will be 
adoptive parents, and one or two will be foster parents. Staff or clients will 
not usually be represented. In the north, the native and francophone 
populations will usually have some representation on Boards. 


In addition to Board composition, survey results also revealed Board 
practices and policies. 


The most popular method of Board member recruitment is the individual 
approach. Approximately twenty-five Societies also send a letter to 
members and place a community announcement and eight Societies 
telephone their memberships. 


Board members are nominated by a nominating committee in all Societies. 
Thirty-five Societies also accept written nominations and thirty accept 
nominations from the floor at the Annual Meeting. Seven Societies have had 
no elections acclaimed since 1968, while seventeen or 39.5 percent have 
acclaimed every election in the past 10 years. 


The Board structure includes standing committees on which Board members 
and sometimes volunteers and staff to sit to work on specific aspects of 
each Society's work. Board priorities are indicated in the results of a survey 
question to learn which committees are presently active. Services 
committees are active in 93 percent of Societies, Personnel in 90.7 percent, 
Finance in 86.1 percent, Nominating in 74.4 percent, Public Relations in 
72.1 percent, and Property in 69.8 percent. Membership and Social Issues 
committees are active in only 32.6 percent and 18.6 percent of the Societies 
respectively. . 
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In the event of staff complaints or grievances, twelve Boards have a 
complaint committee or other established mechanism. Eleven Boards have 
some mechanism for hearing consumer complaints and in six Societies 
volunteers may file a complaint. Thirty Societies or 69.8 percent report no 
mechanisms for complaints to the Board. Between June 1977 and June 1978, 
eight clients and six staff registered complaints with Society Boards. No 
volunteer complaints were reported. 


Half the Societies surveyed have open Board meetings while eight are open 
to Board members only. Seven Societies allow their members to attend 
Board meetings while four Societies have no policy regarding attendance. 


The 1977 OACAS survey reported that the media were invited to Board 
meetings in 35 percent of the Societies and that 16 percent sent copies of 
Board minutes to the media. The study group survey indicated that the 
media regularly attended Board meetings of only nine Societies but that 
approximately half the Boards had the media present at special meetings. 
Most Societies reported good media relations while 30.2 percent classified 
them as excellent and 4.7 percent stated they were fair. 


2. Membership 


Membership, excluding the Board, in surveyed Societies ranges from 3 to 
1,500. A total of 7,445 Society members was reported. Of this number, 306 
are staff members. The median size of Society membership is 76.5. Fifty- 
seven percent of the members belong to large Societies, 19.8 percent to 
medium, 10.2 percent to small, and 13 percent to northern. 


When asked their reasons for having a membership, 74.4 percent of the 
Societies reported that members are sought to help in Society work or as a 
method of public relations. Two Societies stated that they have a 
membership because it is required by law and nine Societies either stated 
that they did not know the reason for membership or chose not to answer. 


Twelve Societies require Board approval of membership applications, 
although only two Boards have even rejected an application. Twenty-five 
Societies have by-laws prohibiting membership of minors and non-residents 
while ten prohibit staff. 
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As previously reported, only fourteen Societies have active membership 
committees. Twelve Societies indicated that they conduct orientation 
sessions for new members. Twenty-eight Societies hold special events for 
members while twenty-two send a newsletter and four send copies of Board 
minutes. 


3. Volunteers 


Children's Aid Societies were founded through voluntary initiative to protect 
the welfare of children. Although 11 Societies now offer Board members 
honoraria ranging from $2 to $48 per meeting (17), most Boards remain 
voluntary in nature. 


The study group survey sought to discover the extent of voluntary 
involvement in Societies beyond the Board level as an indicator of their 
ability to maintain their voluntary traditions. Non-Board volunteers in 
Societies are usually involved as drivers, tutors, baby-sitters, case aides, 
group leaders, clerical assistants or friendly visitors. 


The number of volunteers in Societies ranges from 0 to 640, excluding Board 
members. The median number of volunteers in each Society is 20.2 and the 
total number reported across the province is 2,559. Of this total, 78.7 
percent of the volunteers are with large Societies, 10.5 percent are with 
medium, 6.9 percent are with small and 4 percent are with northern. One 
medium and two northern Societies report no volunteers while thirteen 
Societies report less than 10. 


Although no breakdown on years of service was given for 36.6 percent of the 
volunteers, 40.7 percent of the reported number have served less than three 
years while 20.7 percent have served between three and ten years and 2 
percent have served for more than ten years. 


Twenty Societies, including all large Societies, have a volunteer co- 
ordinator in some capacity. None of the northern Societies has a co- 
ordinator. Ten Societies have a full-time staff co-ordinator and the rest use 
either part-time staff or volunteers. 


Twenty-four or 55.8 percent of the Societies report active recruitment of 
volunteers in the past year. Twenty-eight Societies hold orientation sessions 
for volunteers. 
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4, Fund Raising Practices 


The study group was interested in learning the number of Societies which 
solicited funds from public and private sources in addition to their statutory 
public funding. The survey was designed to discover the extent and success 
of these efforts since 1968 based on the assumption that fund-raising is a 
traditional activity of voluntary Boards of Directors. 


Since 1968, there has been a steady increase in the number of Societies 
receiving additional government grants from one in 1968 to sixteen in 1977. 
Between 1968 and 1973, all but two of the eleven Societies receiving grants 
were large Societies. 


While the number of government grants has increased over the past 10 
years, grants from private sources have remained relatively constant. Seven 
Societies received private grants in 1968 and eleven in 1977. Large 
Societies received private grants 52 times between 1968 and 1977 while 
northern Societies received only three. 
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If CURRENT CRITICAL ISSUES 


As the organizations with delegated authority and responsibility for the 
welfare of children in Ontario, the Societies have seemed the logical targets 
for criticism whenever a human tragedy is brought to public attention. 


The purpose of this section is to examine the nature and extent of the 
criticisms levelled at Societies regarding their structure and relationships. 
Who has expressed concerns? How representative are the criticisms? What 
solutions have been suggested? How have the Societies responded? What 
changes have resulted? 


A. Concerns of the Province 


Five major studies which commented on the structure and relationships of 
Children's Aid Societies were commissioned by the provincial government in 
the past ten years. Three examined the province-wide system and two 
included child welfare services in commission reviews of Ottawa-Carleton 
and Metropolitan Toronto respectively. 


1. A Study of the Managerial Effectiveness of Children's Aid Societies in 
Ontario, (Urwick, Currie and Partners Ltd.), June 1969 


The purpose of this study was to review the practices and financial policies 
of the Societies to enable the Minister to better appraise their effectiveness 
and anticipate the financial impact of their programs on the Province. 


The study expressed general concerns at the absence of criteria for 
evaluating change and the deterrents to innovation caused by social work 
traditions, e.g., excessive casework recording. Also noted was a reduced 
incentive to improve economic efficiency following the increase in 
mandatory government funding to Societies. 


Regarding Society structure, the study found the role of the Board of 
Directors unclear. Boards were found to be too large and generally unskilled 
in evaluating social work programs. Dangers of director-selected Boards 
were highlighted as deterrents to objectivity. The role of municipal 
representatives was found to be unsatisfactory in cost-benefit terms and the 
lack of provision for Provincial representation was perceived as a weakness. 
Finally, the study noted a lack of coordination resulting in duplication of 
effort regarding common problems of the 51 Boards of Societies. 
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The study recommended that the Province define the authority of Boards 
thus allowing each Board to set objectives within a provincial context. 


Also suggested was the possible consolidation of small Societies and Roman 
Catholic Societies and a reduction in size of very large Boards. 


Regarding Societies' relationship to the Province, the study noted problems 
in communication as Societies try to preserve autonomy and the Province 
strives for greater accountability. The creation of an advisory board of 
seven Society local directors and one Department representative was 
recommended to improve communication between Societies and the 
Province. Provincial takeover of services was considered advisable only as a 
last resort and felt to be politically and financially unwise. 


The study also noted a lack of uniform standards by which performance 
could be measured against objectives. This lack was found to cause 
difficulties in the initiation of corrective action. 


OACAS supported much of the report including the principle of an advisory 
structure although it expressed concern at the lack of proposed participation 
of Board members. Accordingly, it urged the use of OACAS as the Advisory 
Board. (18) 


A modified advisory structure was subsequently introduced by the Province. 
At present, one Society director from each OACAS region meets with 
Provincial representatives at Queen's Park six times a year. No action 
resulted from other recommendations although similar concerns are still 
expressed by some Ministry personnel. 


2. Report of the Minister's Advisory Committee on Adoption and Foster 
Care (The Mullins Report), June 1970 


Although the Committee's official mandate was limited to policy matters 
affecting adoption and foster care, members found it necessary to comment 
on the structure of Societies in the context of regional government. 


The Committee noted a lack of cooperation, communication and unity of 
approach among the separate Societies. In addition, the provincial Child 
Welfare Department was not felt to be providing the necessary leadership 
for efficient local operation of Societies, resulting in service disparity 
throughout Ontario. 
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Complete centralization, however, was rejected as a solution by the 
Committee which believed that such a structure could lead to impersonal 
administration and lack of community’ interest and _ assistance. 
Alternatively, it recommended that services be administered through 
regional children's services boards responsible to those regional governments 
which were felt to have adequate size, resources and communities of 
interest. 


Finally the Committee recommended the establishment of an Advisory 
Committee to the Minister composed of the chairpersons of each Regional 
Board and others appointed by the Minister. 


No action was taken on these recommendations although the philosophy of 
local responsibility for services is reflected in the current reorganization of 
children's services and the concept of local children's services committees. 


3. Task Force Report on Selected Issues and Relationships (The Hanson 
Report), January 1974 


This report was one of several produced by the Task Force which was asked 
to look into all matters pertaining to the management of the Ministry of 
Community and Social Services and to make recommendations which would 
enhance the efficiency and effectiveness of the Ministry. 


The Task Force contended that the child welfare system was structurally 
geared to the care and maintenance of children in care and was not 
responding to the fact that prevention should be the prime orientation of the 
system. The desire to increase the support of the family unit to prevent 
removal of children was felt to have resulted in a philosophical deviation 
from traditional services and subsequent tension between Societies and the 
Child Welfare Branch of the Ministry. While noting the difficulty of 
generalizing criticisms due to the wide variety of Societies, the Task Force 
expressed concern that this same variation created very different levels of 
effectiveness and that no standards existed against which to measure 
effectiveness. 


Regarding Society structure, the Task Force found that many Boards were 
unrepresentative of their communities, had little appreciation of Society 
consumers, were self-perpetuating and no longer relevant in terms of fund- 
raising. Most importantly, the Boards were responsible for administering 
public funds but were not directly accountable to the public. 
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The Task Force made specific recommendations to improve the present 
system. The first of these involved expanding the mandate and combining 
Societies with Family Service Agencies. Secondly, the Ministry was urged 
to give priority to establishing standards, and measurement and information 
systems. 


Society accountability could be enhanced, it was suggested, by devising a 
mechanism for consumer complaints and improving the structure of Boards. 
Specifically, the Ministry was urged to put Societies on warning to increase 
their memberships and drop any restrictions. The Task Force also 
recommended that Board election and nomination procedures be opened to 
reduce the possibility of self-perpetuation. In addition, it was suggested 
that municipalities be permitted to appoint at least half the members of the 
Board without restriction as to qualification. 


The Task Force believed that the relationship between Societies and the 
Ministry could be improved if Ministry consultants were decentralized to 
area offices to which Societies would report directly. 


If the Ministry's conclusion was to abolish Societies, the Task Force believed 
that no single model could appropriately serve all parts of Ontario and 
favoured a shared division between the Province and local governments 
depending upon local needs. Concern was expressed, however, that local or 
provincial government administration would not guarantee improvement and 
that, before drastic change, every effort should be made to improve the 
existing system. 


OACAS, while agreeing with many of the Task Force recommendations, 
urged that the report not be publicly released due to the allegedly distorted 
picture it presented of child welfare services. (19) It called for joint 
Ministry and OACAS development of standards and asked for Ministry 
support for development of an accreditation facility comparable to that of 
the Child Welfare League of America. Finally, the Minister was asked to 
introduce legislation to stabilize the existing financing formula. 


Action was eventually taken on two Task Force recommendations. The 
Ministry is presently involved in an intensive program of standards 
development and, secondly, is decentralizing its staff to regional offices. 
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4. Report of the Ottawa-Carleton Review Commission (The Mayo Report), 
October 1976 


The Commission considered, among many other items, whether the Ottawa 
Society should remain virtually independent or be brought under the 
jurisdiction of the regional Social Services Department. It concluded that 
the Society should be abolished and its functions administered by a new 
Child Welfare Branch of the Social Services Department. 


Reasons for the recommendation included the perceived ability of the 
municipal department to deliver child welfare services and effect closer 
coordination of all social services. The Commission also pointed to the 
demonstrated capacity of the municipality to involve the public and 
volunteers through, for example, citizens' advisory committees. Finally, the 
Commission reasoned that where a local service is primarily publicly funded, 
it should be subject to control by elected government. 


No action has yet been taken on this recommendation although the creation 
of local children's services committees may facilitate action to transfer the 
child welfare mandate to municipal departments. 


5. Report of the Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto (The Robarts 
Report), June 1977 


The Commission considered, among other things, the delivery of child 
welfare services in Metro Toronto. Concern was expressed that children's 
services were fragmented and that Societies were not adequately 
accountable to any level of government for the spending of tax dollars. The 
Commission noted the relation between low income and child protection 
problems and the need for a closer relationship with the Metro Social 
Services Department. 


The Commission concluded that abolition of Societies could mean loss of 
extensive volunteer support and the degrees of flexibility and expertise 
needed to respond to child protection cases. Therefore, it recommended 
that Metro Council be designated as the local children's services committee 
and that the responsibility for child welfare services, including the power to 
create, alter or abolish Societies, be vested in the Municipality of Metro 
Toronto. In this way, local authorities could, in theory, discharge child 
welfare responsibilities in the manner most appropriate to needs. 
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No specific action has been taken on these recommendations. The Ministry 
has not yet approved a local children's services committee for Metro 
Toronto, nor has it determined the extent of the powers over Societies to be 
delegated to these committees. 


B. Concerns of Local Governments 


In 1964, the Ontario Municipal Association and the Ontario Welfare Officers' 
Association proposed to the Minister's Advisory Committee on Child Welfare 
that child welfare services be administered by local municipal departments 
with provincial regulation and control. (20) 


Later, in 1975, the Association of Municipalities of Ontario (AMO) adopted a 
resolution calling on the Province to assume all responsibilities relating to 
wardship and adoption of children and to delegate other child welfare 
functions to municipal social service departments. (21) 


Motivation for these recommendations stemmed from a conviction among 
many municipal administrators and politicians that Societies are not 
adequately accountable for their use of public monies. (22) Inadequate 
reporting, lack of coordination with other social services and out-dated 
structural dependence on volunteers have also been cited as indicators of 
the need for municipal takeover. 


In the event that the present system is retained, municipal officials have 
called on the Province to vest final budget approval for child welfare 
services in municipal councils. (23) Accountability could be further 
enhanced, some claim, by also allowing local councils to appoint Society 
Boards of Directors. 


During consultations with municipal officials on local field visits, the study 
group heard confirmation of these concerns regarding Societies. While most 
officials hesitated to advocate actual abolition of Societies and municipal 
takeover of their functions, lack of accountability and the isolation of 
Societies from the community and other services were frequent criticisms. 
Several expressed hope that the establishment of local children's services 
committees would do much to improve the situation through the vesting of 
responsibility in local government and the creation of a mechanism for local 
accountability for Societies. 
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OACAS has gone on record numerous times in opposition to the official 
municipal position. To separate responsibility for the child in care (wardship 
and adoption) from the responsibility for children in their own homes, it 
claims, would be a regressive step and cause damage to the efforts of 
Societies to integrate services to children in their own homes with those to 
children in care and the family in the community. (24) 


OACAS has also rejected claims that Societies are not accountable to local 
governments pointing out that every Society, by law, has four elected 
municipal officials on the Executive Committee of its Board. This 
representation, claims OACAS, is sufficient to ensure adequate joint 
discussion of programs and budgets. (25) 


C. Concerns of Other Constituencies 


Throughout the course of study, the study group sought to solicit the 
opinions of related constituencies such as other service providers, 
community groups and Society consumers, regarding Society structure and 
relationships. Each field visit involved consultation with as many of these 
groups as possible. 


While lack of accountability was frequently raised as a concern, few 
suggestions were made regarding possible solutions. None of the groups 
consulted were willing to take a strong position advocating abolition of 
Societies and transfer of their functions. The majority of concerns 
expressed by related constituencies were based on service issues or 
personalities of particular individuals within Societies. 


Consultation with Society consumers proved extremely difficult due to their 
traditional low visibility and the lack of priority attached to their 
involvement by most Societies. A staff member of one group whose 
members are largely present or former Society consumers suggested that 
the subject of study, i.e. Society structure and relationships, was a "non- 
issue". The question of which body administers the services, she felt, is 
largely irrelevant to consumers who are primarily concerned with their 
relationship with their worker and the actual service provided. 
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D. Concerns of the Press 


Assuming that the media both reflects and shapes public opinion, the study 
group conducted a review of the editorial positions of eight Ontario 
newspapers between 1968 and 1978. The purpose of this review was to 
discover the extent to which public concerns regarding Societies had been 
reflected in or initiated by newspapers across the Province. Were editorials 
critical, supportive or neutral? What solutions to problems were suggested? 
What significance could be attached to the editorials? 


The review was limited by the fact that only seven Ontario newspapers 
maintain cross-indexed files and that no other source has any cross-indexed 
clippings before 1977. Accordingly, the review considered a limited but 
fairly representative sampling of editorial opinion, all emanating from 
newspapers with Societies in their jurisdictions. 


In addition to the review of printed editorials, the study group sought to 
consult with local newspaper representatives during field visits to Societies. 
The purpose of these consultations was to explore the press/Society 
relationship and to Jearn what newspaper representatives saw as the impetus 
behind editorials concerning Societies. 


1. The Globe and Mail 


A major aspect of the review was the study and analysis of the editorial 
position of the Toronto Globe and Mail. This newspaper has over the years 
become identified with a consistently strong position regarding Societies. 
Between 1968 and November 1978, nineteen editorials directly related to 
Societies appeared in the Globe. (26) Ten of the nineteen appeared in 1978. 
No editorials were published between September 1973 and December 1977. 
Until 1978, all editorials appeared between August and December. 


All Globe editorials are critical of the provincial government and/or 
Societies and cite lack of both accountability and standardized services as 
the main problems. The solution offered either directly or indirectly in 15 
of the 19 editorials is abolition of Societies and transfer of child welfare 
services to Provincial authorities. 
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Between 1968 and 1973, calls for takeover of Societies by the Province were 
very strong. Criticism was aimed most directly at the Province for 
abdicating its responsibility to provide sufficient support and resources to 
Societies to do their jobs. After a gap of four years, the takeover theme 
was revived primarily through indirect implication or tentative suggestion. 
Criticism became directed less at government and more at Societies for 
their alleged lack of competence and accountability. 


The high number of editorials since December 1977 may be related to 
increased activity in the field of children's services following the 
reorganization of services and the projected creation of local children's 
services committees. The Globe appears skeptical of the planned transfer 
of authority to local governments and suggests that it may be a further 
attempt by the Province to avoid direct accountability and deflect blame to 
a lower level. 


2. The Toronto Star 


Like the Globe, the Toronto Star has commented frequently on Societies in 
its editorial pages. Fifteen editorials have been published since 1968, 
including four in 1978. (27) 


Unlike the Globe, however, the Star remains generally supportive of 
Societies, choosing instead to direct its editorials primarily at the Province 
for its inadequate funding of Societies, particularly in the area of prevention 
services. 


Commenting on the structure and mandate of Societies, one editorial in 
1973 rejects the viability of municipal administration of services and two in 
1978 call on the Province to relieve Societies of their protection mandate to 
enable full concentration on prevention work and counselling. 


3. The Citizen 


Attempts to review editorials from the Ottawa Citizen since 1968 were 
unsatisfactory due to a lack of cross-indexed files. 
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A recent editorial position of The Citizen, however, bears mention because, 
while it appears to share the Globe's concern regarding lack of Society 
accountability, it rejects Provincial takeover of services and terms it a 
Simplistic solution: "The implication that government control is the needed 
Fire a that provincial bureaucrats are immune to fallibility is plain 
Silly". (28 


The solution proposed by The Citizen is to inject more accountability into 
the present system and open it to public scrutiny rather than transferring 
responsibility to a new or different bureaucracy. This position was also 
reflected in editorials dated December 28, 1977, February 3, 1978 and 
March 27, 1978. 


4. Other Newspapers 


Having reviewed the three newspapers which published the majority of 
editorials involving Societies, it is interesting to note the editorial direction 
of the five remaining newspapers surveyed. 


The Kitchener-Waterloo Record published one editorial commenting on 


Societies in February 1976. (29) It criticized provincial budget cuts and 


called for adequate funding of Societies. 


The Free Press in London commented four times on Societies: once in 1976, 
twice in 1977 and once in 1978. (30) No consistent position regarding 
Societies is evident. One editorial calls on Societies to increase their 
"policing" function to prevent inadequate supervision of children in the 
community. A second salutes foster parents. The third and fourth editorials 
comment on child abuse and suggest that the Minister of Community and 
Social Services should have directed a recent judicial inquiry into the death 
of a child also to review the policies and practices of all Societies regarding 
child abuse. 


The Sault Star published three editorials: two in 1976 and one in 1970. (31) 
All are related to foster parents and their contributions to the local Society. 


The Spectator in Hamilton has published one editorial on Societies since 
1968. (32) In 1971, it called for a review of Societies' administrative 
operations following public criticism of Societies by the provincial Director 
of Child Welfare. While noting that Hamilton has one of the best Societies 
in Ontario, the editorial states that doubts had to be removed to reestablish 
Society credibility. 
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The Windsor Star carried one editorial in 1976 calling on the Province to 
study the possibility of duplication of services between the public and 
Catholic Societies in Windsor. (33) The call was based on a desire for 
maximum efficiency following budget cuts and not precipitated by any 
particular incident in either Society. 


5. The Editorials in Perspective 


A comprehensive analysis of the impact and relevance of newspaper 
coverage of Societies would require review and analysis beyond editorial 
coverage, including news stories, features, and letters to the editor. The 
editorial review, however limited, does nonetheless help to identify the 
source and breadth of concern. It is not the intention of this section to 
analyse the validity of the expressed concerns, but rather to place them in 
an appropriate context. 


It appears that the Globe and Mail stands alone among Ontario newspapers 
in advocating abolition of Children's Aid Societies and takeover of services 
by the Province. Only two other papers have commented on the 
accountability issue, but neither advocates drastic structural change 
preferring, instead, to see definite steps by the Province to improve the 
present system. 


The Globe believes that services funded by government should be run by 
government if they are to be adequately accountable for the spending of tax 
dollars. The delegation of child welfare functions to Societies is seen as a 
political evasion of responsibility. Even if Societies were to generate their 
own funding, it is not felt that the responsibility for saving children's lives 
should rest with volunteers. 


The fact that only two other newspapers appear to have taken critical 
stands, both within the context of continued delegation to Societies, would 
suggest that there is no groundswell of public sentiment favouring abolition 
of Societies. The position of the Globe appears to be more of an attempt to 
shape public opinion than to reflect it. 


Comments from newspaper representatives questioned during local field 
visits tended to confirm this speculation. In general, their coverage of 
Society work rarely extends beyond calls for or tributes to volunteers or 
foster parents. The question of Society abolition is simply not an issue and 
those individuals interviewed reported little public sentiment one way or the 
other regarding Societies' work. It would appear that, outside of major 
urban areas, child welfare services and the role played by Societies are not 
important local issues warranting editorial comment of any significance. 
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IV ASSESSMENT OF CONCERNS 


In the review of current concerns about Children's Aid Societies, two 
primary critical themes emerge. These involve the structural relevance or 
appropriateness of Societies and the nature of their accountability 
relationships. 


The purpose of this section is to review the ‘specific aspects of these 
concerns and to comment on their assessed validity. Comments are based 
on information gathered on visits to Societies, through the OACAS and study 
group surveys, and in consultations with the Province, local governments and 
related constituencies. 


A. Accountability Relationship with the Province 


Any satisfactory relationship, whether personal or professional, requires the 
joint efforts of all parties involved. In this case the major actors are the 
Societies and the Province through the Ministry of Community and Social 
Services. Theirs is a compulsory relationship dictated by the terms of The 
Child Welfare Act. 


The relationship is characterized by an understanding that Societies will 
administer and deliver provincial child welfare services in exchange for 
which the Province will provide no less than 80 percent of the monies 
approved to fulfill these statutory functions. Implicit is the understanding 
that, as private corporations with delegated public responsibilities and 
funding, Societies will be held accountable to the Province for the adequate 
delivery of services and the appropriate use of funds. 


Inherent tensions arise in the relationship due to the quasi-public status of 
Societies and the subsequent balancing act between public and private 
authority and power. The Province, while recognizing the rights and 
independence of the private Societies, must hold them accountable for the 
delivery of mandatory services and the use of public funds. The Societies, 
conversely, while retaining their independence as private corporations 
accountable to themselves, must also account to a public authority. It isa 
complex and politically sensitive relationship. 


As a result, the relationship has been characterized by varying degrees of 
ambiguity, adversity and suspicion aggravated by a lack of clarity regarding 
expectations and inadequate mechanisms for accountability. 
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For example, The Child Welfare Act requires Children's Aid Societies to 
fulfill minimum standards of service delivery. Concern has been expressed 
that Societies have fallen short of accountability requirements in this area. 
The Societies, however, claim willingness to meet whatever standards are 
set but point to the fact that provincial standards do not exist for most of 
the functions which the Societies are required to fulfill, The Province, 
itself, has had official responsibility since 1965 for standards and is 
currently involved in an extensive process of standards development. 


Adequate mechanisms for both service and funding accountability to the 
Province could exist through reporting requirements and the establishment 
of standards. However, the usefulness of these mechanisms is questionable 
unless resources are reallocated to allow their full implementation. 
Similarly, voluntary standards developed through OACAS can have little 
effect without Provincial recognition and support. Therefore, to meet even 
basic accountablity expectations, the Societies and the Province must reach 
clear agreement on their mutual expectations and commitments. 


Until the Province meets its obligation to develop and enforce standards, it 
is difficult to assess the ability of Societies to fulfill them. Thus, while 
concerns regarding lack of Society accountability to the Province may be 
justified, the Province must accept a major part of the responsibility for 
this problem. As the Hanson Report observed: "Horses that are improperly 
fed and trained cannot be blamed for losing races". (34) 


B. Accountability Relationship with Local Governments 


The Societies also have a mandatory relationship with local governments 
which are required by The Child Welfare Act to provide funding for 20 
percent of each Society's approved estimate of net expenditures. In return, 
Societies are required to accept four municipal councillors on the Executive 
Committees of their Boards of Directors. 


Municipal officials have expressed resentment of the requirement to fund 
the services of any bodies over which they have no authority, e.g., Boards 
of Education and Children's Aid Societies. While the Province has the legal 
right to enforce standards and expect direct reports from Societies, 
accountability to local governments depends largely upon the relationship 
between Societies and the municipal councillors on their Boards. The only 
other legal requirement of Societies regarding local governments is that 
they submit an annual estimate of net expenditures for the following year 
with local councils. If municipalities do not agree with the estimates or the 
portion referable to them, they may request a hearing before a provincial 
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The extent of accountability to local governments thus depends largely on 
the motivation and capabilities of the individuals most directly involved, 
namely, Society Board members and municipal representatives on the Board. 
The ambiguity inherent in this type of relationship leads to tremendous 
variation in the quality of the relationship and subsequent accountability to 
local government. 


A number of Societies visited by the study group reported excellent 
relations with their municipal councillors and usually, as a result, with the 
local government. Others complained that councillors attend Board 
meetings only sporadically and focus too much attention on costs rather 
than quality of services. Some Societies also noted that the limited 
municipal term of office prevents continuity in municipal participation. 


Councillors also reported a wide range in the nature of their relationships 
with Societies. Some enjoy excellent relations while others claimed they 
are excluded from decision-making, denied information and treated with 
suspicion by Society Board and staff members. Most of those interviewed by 
the study group agreed that it took them nearly two years to reach any 
understanding of their role on the Society Board. 


Local politicians not serving on Society Boards often reported little 
awareness of current Society activities and functioning. Some _ local 
councillors outlined many general criticisms of Societies and yet, when 
pressed, admitted that they have not asked the municipal councillors 
working with the local Society to inform the Society of their concerns. 
Thus, lack of communication and appropriate use of municipal 
representatives have, in some cases, undermined the relationship. 


The relationship between Societies and local governments appears to suffer 
from a lack of clearly defined expectations. Councillors are often given no 
direction from their councils or committees regarding their role on Society 
Boards. Few reported adequate orientation from Societies when they joined 
the Board. Several councillors expressed frustration at feeling caught in the 
middle, with little support from either councils or Society Boards, and yet 
feeling the responsibility of representing both to each other. It is not 
Surprising that Society accountability to local governments has been 
identified as a problem. 


With the proposed creation of local children's services committees and the 
vesting of authority in local governments, a dramatic change in the 
relationship between Societies and local governments is likely to occur. In 
the meantime, both Societies and local governments must share 
responsibility for the present problems in their relationship and subsequent 
poor accountability. 
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C. Accountability to the Community and Consumers 


Concerns have been expressed that Societies often function in isolation from 
the community, are overly secretive and authoritarian about their work, and 
appear unresponsive to community needs. If this is true, the people who 
fund and use Society services have justifiable reason to be concerned. 
Recognizing that no legal provisions exist requiring consumer and 
community accountability, the study group believes that Societies are 
nonetheless both morally and professionally bound to develop mechanisms to 
ensure responsiveness to local expectations. 


Accountability to the community requires that the community involve itself 
in the work of Societies and that Societies involve themselves in the work of 
the community. Again, a satisfactory relationship involving mutual 
commitment is necessary to achieve accountability particularly when no 
mechanisms exist in law. 


Community members may presently involve themselves in Societies by 
becoming Society members and/or volunteers. The membership then elects 
the Society Board which is usually, depending upon Society by-laws, open to 
everyone except minors, non-residents and, often, staff. 


Judging from the results of the study group survey of Societies, the 
importance attached by many Societies to membership and volunteer 
programs is minimal. As reported, only 32.6 percent of Societies have 
active membership committees and only a little over half engaged in active 
recruitment of volunteers last year. Almost 20 percent of the Societies 
could offer no reasons for having memberships and 37.2 percent reported 
zero to ten volunteers. Regardless of the reasons, the effects result in 
weakened accountability to the community. 


Survey results suggest that Society membership and volunteer programs are 
most viable in larger communities with the traditions, resources and 
expertise to support their development. It is not unrealistic to suggest that 
Societies tend to reflect the predominant values of the communities they 
serve. If the community is prepared and able to demand accountability, the 
Society is more likely to respond. If, however, local traditions or conditions 
discourage active community interest or involvement, the Societies are 
unlikely to initiate extensive programs for community involvement. 


The fact that a significant number of Societies do not appear to feel obliged 
to take the leadership in actively soliciting members and volunteers brings 
into question their claim to be community-based organizations. It appears 
that many Societies have much more work to do if they are to receive a 
clear community mandate in practice as well as theory. 
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The services of Societies are available to any child or family in Ontario in 
need of assistance regarding matters of child welfare. In some cases, these 
services are sought on a voluntary basis. In others, they are provided 
through court order based on the mandate of Societies to protect children 
from physical or psychological harm. Implicit in the expectation of Society 
accountability to the community is the concept of direct accountability to 
consumers, those members of the community making direct use of Society 
services. 


Few Society structures reflect a commitment to the philosophy of 
accountability to consumers of service. Only 32 present or former 
consumers are represented on Society Boards. At least 30 Societies offer 
consumers no recourse to the Board in the event of a complaint. Societies 
selected for direct consultation rarely considered consumer consultation or 
involvement an issue of concern. 


In short, while Societies may be committed to providing the best possible 
services to consumers, they rarely have specific mechanisms for direct 
consumer accountability. For those to whom this is a necessary feature of 
effective and appropriate service, there is justifiable cause for concern 
about Societies' ability to incorporate this feature into their structure or 
programs. 


D. Society Boards of Directors 


As the governing bodies of Societies, the Boards of Directors are 
accountable for the policies and practices of their Societies. These Boards 
have been labelled at various times as unrepresentative, inefficient, rubber- 
stamp bodies which are irrelevent to adequate provision of service. 


The survey results support the observation that Society Boards are not 
usually representative of the communities they serve. In general, Boards 
are composed primarily of individuals who are white anglo-saxon 
professionals in management or human services. In communities with large 
numbers of racial, ethnic, occupational or economic groupings, 
representation on the Society Board from these constituencies is rarely 
evident. As previously noted, consumers represent only 3.7 percent of the 
total Society Board membership. 


While it may be argued that representativeness does not necessarily ensure a 
viable Board, it does help the Board to remain directly in touch with the 
major segments of its community and provides an additional mechanism for 
community accountability. Broad representation helps the Board to adopt 
policies and programs most appropriate to the needs of the total community. 
The Society, as a whole, is then able to be a more viable, relevant force in 
its community. 
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Acclamation of Board elections seems to be the rule rather than the 
exception in many Societies. Almost 40 percent of those surveyed had 
acclaimed every Board election since 1968 while only 16.3 percent had 
acclaimed none. This does not necessarily indicate that Boards are 
stagnating. In fact, almost 60 percent of present Board members have 
served less than three years. It does, however, suggest limited community 
interest and the possible perpetuation of certain interests which, as noted, 
are not particularly representative of their total communities. 


During the course of field visits to Societies, the study group observed a 
variety of Boards in operation. Several appeared energetic, committed and 
extremely well-informed. Others exhibited little understanding of their role 
and seemed unable to address the broad issues affecting child welfare. The 
quality of the Board also appeared to have an impact on staff members who, 
when led by a vital Board, seemed to be better informed and have a higher 
morale than did staff with ineffectual Boards. 


In attempting to identify the factors which make one Board flourish while 
another flounders, the study group concluded that a primary factor seems to 
be the style of the local director. In practice, many directors directly 
choose or heavily influence the choosing of a slate of nominations for the 
Board. If his or her style is enhanced by a viable, working Board, it is 
possible to create that type of Board. If, conversely, the director prefers a 
well-intentioned but passive Board which will endorse most proposals coming 
its way, this, too, appears to be within his or her control. A similar process 
may occur in the selection of staff to complement the director's style. 


The Board also depends largely on the director for its information. 
Particularly on Boards with no consumer or staff representation, the 
director is often the only person who has a clear idea of how the Society is 
actually operating. This gives the director great freedom in deciding what 
information should or should not go to the Board. While this is a power 
which, of course, is not always abused, the fact remains that it can be and 
has been. 


The singular influence of local directors over their Boards is further 
reinforced by The Child Welfare Act which prescribes no relationship 
between Society Boards and the Province. The Act does, however, dictate 
that the local director will cooperate with the Director of Child Welfare. 
Accordingly, Ministry officials work with Societies through their local 
directors and admit having little or no contact with the Boards. This 
practice tends to further undermine the governing role of the Board and 
reinforce the central control of local directors. 
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The role of Society Boards has undergone changes over the years with the 
professionalization of social work and the introduction of public funding. If 
Board members don't need to raise money and don't deliver the direct 
services, what do they do? Their purpose, as defined by The Child Welfare 
Act, is to govern. Governing includes many possible activities but some 
Board members express uncertainty about what their function actually is. 
Many observe that by the time they finish negotiating and renegotiating 
budgets, there is time for little else. 


The Hanson Report suggested that two prime Board functions could be 
recruiting volunteers and raising funds for innovative projects. (35) Study 
group research, however, indicates that Board members are not usually 
involved in either activity, or, if they are, do not seem to be having great 
success as illustrated by the disparity in the distribution of volunteers and 
the relatively few additional grants received by Societies in the past ten 
years. 


The major concerns regarding Society Boards do appear to have some basis 
in fact. The present Board system is extremely loose, making it subject to 
abuse or manipulation by any group or individual willing to make the effort. 
While this type of flexibility can be a strength as well as a weakness, in too 
many cases it appears to have resulted in the creation of non- 
representative, director-controlled Society Boards which function in 
isolation from the community. 
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VA BRIDGE TO THE FUTURE 


We have identified and assessed the validity of a number of concerns 
regarding Children's Aid Society structure and relationships. All have been 
raised at various times by various sources for at least the last decade. Yet 
few significant changes have occurred as a result. 


There are those who feel that Societies are not capable of making the 
necessary improvements to their structure and relationships and that 
responsibility for child welfare should be vested in another body. Others 
claim that the continuing weaknesses of the present system are largely a 
result of government ambivalence and that, with adequate support, Societies 
can respond to the challenges of the future. 


It is possible that the Province may ultimately decide to vest responsibility 
for child welfare in a body other than Societies. It is also possible that the 
present mandate of Societies will be reaffirmed. The possibility of future 
restructuring of the child welfare system, however, does not preclude the 
need for improvements to the present system in the interim period. 


For this reason the study group offers on the following pages a number of 
suggestions which are designed to strengthen the present system. These are 
not intended to eliminate the need for a clear government commitment 
either to support the continued development of Societies or to vest child 
welfare authority elsewhere. Rather, the suggested improvements are 
offered in the belief that children should not suffer while policy is being 
debated. 


A. Accountability Relationship with the Province 


1. Design and Enforce Standards 


The Province should continue its activities to develop comprehensive 
standards for all child welfare services and design mechanisms for their 
implementation and enforcement as soon as possible. 


In addition, further consideration could be given by both Societies and 
the Province to ways of encouraging service development and delivery 
beyond the minimum acceptable level dictated by standards. A system 
of accreditation based on achievement of higher than minimum 
standards may be a possible mechanism. 
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Define the Relationship 


Every attempt should be made to develop a clear statement describing 
the relationship and mutual expectations and responsibilities of both the 
Province and the Societies within and beyond the requirements of The 
Child Welfare Act. 


This statement could be published and distributed to all concerned 
individuals and organizations. While an informal understanding may be 
evolving among senior Society and Ministry staff, this does little to 
address the confusion which abounds at other levels. 


Improve Consultation and Communication 


The present decentralization of Ministry staff to area offices holds 
many possibilities for enhancing the relationship between the Province 
and the Societies. Until now, Societies have had little visible contact 
with the Ministry beyond special communiques or directives, 
investigations or contact between Ministry staff and Society local 
directors. 


It might, for example, be desirable to have a Ministry consultant attend 
Society Board meetings on a regular basis in the future. In this way, 
the consultant could gain a clearer understanding of Society work and 
potential tension or conflicts between Societies and the Province might 
be averted. 


Expand Advisory Mechanism 


Major studies over the years have identified the need for a formal 
Provincial child welfare advisory body. Various attempts have been 
made but the need still exists for the Province to establish an advisory 
mechanism designed to involve not only Society local directors, but also 
Society Board members and other volunteers, Society staff and 
consumers, foster parents, and individuals from related constituencies. 
Such a body could help the Province to design policies and guidelines in 
tune with local needs. The establishment of local children's services 
committees would not preclude the need for a province-wide advisory 
body on child welfare. 


B. 


le 
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Accountability Relationship with Local Governments 


Define the Relationship 


Each Society and local municipal council or social services committee 
could meet to negotiate the terms and expectations of their 
relationship. Although the relationship would change with the advent of 
local children's services committees, it will be a number of years before 
this process is complete. Now is not too early for Societies to improve 
communication with the local governments to whom they will 
eventually be accountable. The negotiated agreement could then be 
widely distributed. 


Define the Role of Councillors on Society Boards 


As intermediaries between Societies and local councils, councillors 
appointed to Society Boards could play a crucial role in facilitating 
communication and averting potential problems. 


Both Society Boards and local councils could make greater efforts to 
orient councillors to their role on Society Boards as quickly and 
thoroughly as possible in order to maximize their contribution during 
their terms of office. 


Societies could state the minimum time required from their municipal 
representatives and council could then make every effort to appoint 
councillors who can fulfill these requirements. When councillors are 
unable to attend Society Board meetings, every effort could be made to 
inform them of decisions or consult with them in advance. 


Improve Consultation and Communication 


Representatives of Society Board and staff could offer to meet with 
local councils or their social services committee at least twice a year 
to discuss common interests and concerns. Again, this could help to 
establish mutual understanding and encourage cooperation. 


If such meetings are not practical, councillors on Society Boards could 
arrange to make regular reports to their colleagues regarding Society 
activities and progress. In addition, they could be encouraged to report 
any concerns or reactions of councils directly to the Society Boards and 
local director. 
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C. 


I. 


Accountability to the Community and Consumers 


Expand Society Membership and Volunteer Programs 


Since Societies are publicly funded, membership should be seen as the 
right of all citizens and taxpayers. All restrictions on or deterrents to 
membership should therefore be removed. Guidelines could be 
developed for members who may experience conflicts of interest around 
certain issues. 


Societies which have had difficulty in defining a role for members could 
ask their existing members to help organize a drive for members and 
volunteers. Although the initial effort is great, this is a long-term 
investment which could revitalize Societies, extend their community 
base, allow initiation of new projects using volunteers, and even 
generate funding for innovative or short-term projects. 


Create Advisory Committees 


Accountability could be enhanced and services improved through the 
use of local advisory committees. They could be committees 
representing consumers, ethnic, geographic and special interest groups, 
related service organizations and the general community. They could 
also be a valuable training ground for future Society Board membership. 


Special efforts would be needed to involve consumers who have not 
traditionally been consulted about or involved in the work of Societies. 
Consumer involvement in advisory committees could facilitate the 
identification of needs and more reliable evaluation of existing 
programs. 


As local children's services committees evolve, these child welfare 
advisory committees could either continue under the auspices of 
Societies or be absorbed into the advisory components of the local 
committees. 
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Create Mechanisms for Complaints and Evaluation 


It may be appropriate that most complaints from consumers, staff 
volunteers or other individuals be resolved at the staff level. However, 
it is desirable that Societies create a mechanism for appeal to the 
Board and clearly inform people of their right to a hearing. 


All complaints, including those resolved by staff, should be documented 
and reported regularly to the Board. In this way, the Board would have 
access to information which could allow early detection of recurring 
problems. 


In addition, accountability could be enhanced through the establishment 
of standardized methods for evaluation of services by consumers. The 
Board and staff should receive regular reports based on consumer 
reaction to services. 


Go to the Community 


Beyond participation in activities or on Boards of other service 
agencies, Societies could do much to extend their community base. 
Community meetings could be held in different locations to inform 
people of activities, learn their concerns and invite their participation. 
Promotional material could be developed and distributed at various 
community functions. Such activities would not only enhance the 
Society's public image but could also encourage direct donations of time 
and money. 


Creative use of the media could also heighten community sensitivity to 
child welfare concerns. Boards could establish public relations 
committees of volunteers which could draw on community resources to 
develop creative and informative educational campaigns. 
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D. 


2. 


Society Boards of Directors 
Open the Boards 


Societies should move to open all Board meetings to the general public, 
including Society staff. In addition, representatives of related agencies 
could be encouraged to attend on a regular basis as observers. This 
open policy would enable the Board to consider a variety of viewpoints 
in developing policies. 


Board minutes or quarterly reports could be circulated to the media and 
specific organizations to keep them informed of developments and up- 
coming projects. 


Such moves could help to alleviate concerns that Societies operate in a 
secretive, closed fashion. They would also improve community 
accountability by providing the public with regular information and 
access to the Board if desired. 


Tighten Election Procedures and Increase Representativeness 


To reduce concerns that Society Boards are often "hand-picked" or 
"self-perpetuating", elections by acclamation should be the exception 
rather than the rule. The Nominating Committee could, instead of 
developing a limited slate of nominees, concentrate on soliciting as 
many nominations as possible through membership mailings and 
community contact. Nominees could then be familiarized with the role 
of the Board and the nature of their expected commitment. Finally, all 
advance nominations could be circulated to members prior to the 
Annual Meeting with additional nominations being permitted from the 
floor. 


To increase community representativeness, the Board might wish to 
consider by-laws requiring representation of certain constituencies on 
the Board, e.g. consumers, major ethnic groups, or labour organizations. 
Particular effort could be made to solicit nominations from 
constituencies not normally represented on the Board. 


4, 
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Develop Standards for Society Structure 


Service standards are both desirable and necessary. Quality of service, 
however, can also be damaged by problems of structure and 
administration. If Societies are not able to bring the structure and 
functions of their governing bodies up to acceptable levels through their 
own initiative, the Province could consider developing standards for 
structure. 


For example, minimum standards for structure could include provisions 
for Society Boards' elections, composition and functions, Society 
membership and volunteers. Guidelines could also be developed for 
community involvement and accountability, relationships between 
Boards and their local director, the Province, local governments and, 
eventually, children's services committees. 


Expand Training Programs for Board Members 


The annual OACAS Conference usually offers training workshops for 
Board members. Most Board members, many of whom are otherwise 
employed, are not able to take full advantage of these occasions. Some 
Societies offer extensive orientation programs for new Board members 
while others offer virtually no orientation. 


As a result, there is a great variation in the capabilities of Board 
members. Individuals who have never worked on a Board or do not feel 
confident in their new role, are offered limited opportunities to develop 
their capacities. Accordingly, it is not surprising to find some Boards 
dominated either by articulate, experienced professionals or by 
inexperienced volunteers who, through lack of knowledge, virtually 
rubber-stamp proposals from the local director. 


An extensive provincially-sponsored training program for new or 
potential Society Board members could help to upgrade the quality of 
Society Boards. In fact, some Ministry officials have already expressed 
interest in the idea. The program could be offered on a regional basis 
and run jointly by OACAS and the Ministry. 
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Improve Coordination and Information-Sharing 


OACAS coordinates regional meetings of local directors and Board 
presidents. The average Board member, however, seems painfully 
unaware of developments in other Societies unless there is a crisis. 


While it is neither practical nor possible to expect every Board member 
to travel around the province visiting other Societies, it is possible to 
suggest that information-sharing between adjacent Societies on the 
Board level could be of mutual benefit. 


The body presently responsible for coordination and information-sharing 
among Societies is OACAS. The consensus among those consulted by 
the study group, however, is that OACAS is falling far short of its 
mandate in this area. Board and staff members generally expressed 
little awareness of OACAS activities or those in other Societies. 


Local Societies also share some _ responsibility for problems of 
coordination. In many cases, local directors and Board presidents have 
failed to transmit information from OACAS meetings or bulletins to 
their staff and Board members. This, of course, further reduces the 
potential impact of OACAS efforts. 


The task of coordinating the efforts of 51 Societies with differing 
priorities and political perspectives is a difficult one. Lack of 
consensus appears to have had a paralyzing effect on the ability of 
OACAS to maximize the efforts of Societies beyond those directed at 
self-preservation. A major re-evaluation of its purpose and direction 
could perhaps make OACAS a more effective and relevant force in the 
field of child welfare. 
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PART TWO - OPTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


I DEVELOPING A FRAMEWORK FOR ASSESSMENT 


Based upon an understanding of the historical evolution and present 
practices of Ontario's child welfare structure and relationships, the study 
group identified the following administrative models to be assessed for their 
potential viability in Ontario: provincial administration, municipal 
administration, quasi-public administration and local children's services 
committee administration. 


It is not the purpose of the study to recommend a particular option. That 
will be the task of policy makers following extensive public consultation. 
The intent, instead, is to provide a framework for discussion, debate and 
action. 


Based on the philosophy outlined in the Introduction to the study, a number 
of characteristics may be identified as desirable features of a child welfare 
system. (36) These will be used to measure the strengths and weaknesses of 
each option under consideration. 


Characteristics are listed below in alphabetical order rather than ranked in 
order of importance. Preferred options, however, will flow from these 
characteristics depending upon the priority accorded to each. Choice of 
priorities will depend upon each reader's individual philosophy toward child 
welfare. 


o  Accountability:. ability to deliver, measure and evaluate services in a 
manner which corresponds to the expectations of funders, consumers 
and the general community; ability to answer to government for use of 
public funds and quality of service; ability to involve consumers and the 
general community in the planning and administration of services based, 
when possible, on shared perceptions of need. 


o Advocacy Ability: ability to engage in independent action with and on 
behalf of consumers to change policies, programs, laws or institutions 
which endanger the welfare of children or threaten their basic human 
rights. 


o Coordination: ability, based on both willingness and experience, to 
make appropriate connections with other internal and external services 
and programs. 
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o Effectiveness: ability to meet basic service standards; ability to 
innovate and experiment with new programs and methods; ability to set 
goals and objectives, evaluate results and make necessary adjustments. 


o Availability: ability to ensure that services are available and easily 
accessible to any person in need. 


o Flexibility: ability to allow for regional, cultural, economic and 
developmental differences in the design and delivery of services. 


The options assessment will balance the strengths and weakness of each 
model against these characteristics. The potential effects of local 
children's services committees on each model will then be examined. 
Finally, an analysis of the political implications of each option will be 
offered. 


Child welfare is only one of many services which will be affected by the 
current reorganization of children's services. Many issues remain unresolved 
at this stage in the process. For this reason, the study group found it 
necessary to make a number of assumptions regarding future policies and 
developments affecting child welfare. The assessment of child welfare 
options for the future is based on the following assumptions: 


fe) Local children's services committees will be established throughout the 
province. It is too early to tell exactly what form these committees 


might take in structure or composition. However, current policy 
suggests that they will allow for broad participation of elected local 
officials, service providers, citizens and consumers. 


o No single model of child welfare will serve the needs of the total 
province. The study attempts to assess the optimum conditions for the 


implementation of each model. 


o Provincial standards for all child welfare services will be operational 


and will include methods of ensuring adherence. 


fe) Provincial mechanisms. for funding child welfare services will be 
streamlined. 
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Experience has shown, however, that nothing is ever guaranteed in the 
political arena. If, for some reason, future developments preclude the 
establishment of local children's services committees, we do not believe 
that the options assessment would be invalidated. The potential of each 
option, with the obvious exception of local children's services committee 
administration, would remain relatively unchanged. The anticipated 
benefits of systematic local coordination and needs assessment through local 
committees would, however, be lost. 
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I PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


A. Description 


This model is characterized by provincial government responsibility for the 
administration and delivery of all statutory child welfare services. Service 
delivery would no longer be delegated to Children's Aid Societies but would 
be carried out by civil service staff of the Children's Services Division of 
the Ministry of Community and Social Services. 


Services would probably be funded by provincial monies although some 
provinces have levied municipalities for portions of basic costs. Child 
welfare staff would be directly accountable through the Children's Services 
Division to the Minister. The delivery mechanism for services would be area 
Ministry offices. 


B. Example 


Provincial administration is the model of child welfare service delivery in 
most Canadian provinces and territories including Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. The child welfare system in 
Alberta perhaps provides the clearest example of a provincially 
administered system. 


Under the authority of the Alberta Child Welfare Act, services are delivered 
by the Child Welfare Branch of the provincial Department of Social Services 
and Community Health. Programs are administered through 37 regional 
offices. They include protection, services to unmarried parents, adoption, 
juvenile corrections, and residential, foster and institutional care. 


The social services departments of the cities of Edmonton and Calgary 
provide juvenile probation services in those two cities. A cost-sharing 
agreement between the local and provincial government has_ been 
established for these services. 


In addition, private agencies or individuals are contracted by the Province to 
provide most group homes and institutional services. Preventive programs 
are also arranged primarily on a private or municipal contract basis. 
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The Child Welfare Branch in Alberta notes that evaluation has not been a 
strong point of the system and that little effort has been made to assess the 
strengths or weaknesses of the system. (37) Other research, however, shows 
the system to be highly centralized with very standardized services. While 
centralization may ensure that basic programs are uniformly available 
around the province, some observers feel that it has also made the system 
unresponsive to varying local needs and relatively inflexible. 


Alberta reports one of the highest rates of children in care in Canada. (38) 
There are a number of possible reasons for this. For example, Alberta, 
unlike Saskatchewan, provides service to the native and metis populations 
which make up a relatively high percentage of the total population and of 
the number of children in care. This may tend to present a somewhat 
distorted picture of Alberta's services in comparison to other provinces. 


Many variables contribute to determining the number of children in care. 
However, it would appear that systems like the one found in Alberta which 
are highly centralized and subject to direct political influence tend to have 
a higher number of children in care than do systems which are decentralized 
and further removed from political control. This perhaps suggests that the 
proximity of a child welfare system to a political structure may encourage 
apprehension of children in order to avoid any potential crisis and its 
subsequent political consequences. 


C. Evaluation of Potential for Use in Ontario 
1. Accountability 


a) To funders: 


A provincially administered child welfare system would be highly 
accountable to its direct funder, the Provincial Government. The 
Minister of Community and Social Services would be directly 
answerable in the Legislature for the actions of his or her staff. 


b) To the community: 


Community accountability could be relatively poor in a provincially 
administered system because final decision-making would rest with 
the central authority with little input required from local 
communities. 


c) 
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Furthermore, a provincial system cannot be held accountable to 
local government. Thus, in Ontario, responsibility for child welfare 
would need to be eliminated from the projected mandate of local 
children's services committees. Community accountability would 
then become only a discretionary feature of a provincial child 
welfare system. 


The centralized decision-making power of a provincial system 
could deter extensive community involvement. Regardless of 
mechanisms for local consultation, the control over services would 
remain with the Province. Experience in Prince Edward Island 
suggests that even when provincial services are locally delivered, 
the community tends to feel that services are simply "parachuted" 
in and assumes little responsibility for them. (39) 


Accountability to local communities could be enhanced by the 
establishment of locally or regionally appointed or elected advisory 
committees. Such bodies would need to be non-partisan and 
broadly representative in character in order to balance the strong 
central political influence on services. 


Community participation could be strengthened through the 
development of appropriate programs for involvement and 
consultation. This would require a commitment not only to go out 
and consult the community but also to provide vehicles for direct 
community involvement. Volunteer programs, for example, could 
offer involvement in policy development, program planning and 
evaluation as well as direct service. 


To consumers: 


Consumer accountability is not a functional characteristic of any 
existing provincial or territorial system of child welfare. This fact 
suggests that accountability to consumers would not be an inherent 
feature of a provincially administered child welfare system in 
Ontario. It could, however, be enhanced through the 
representation of consumers on local or regional advisory 
committees and the initiation of consumer-oriented and self-help 
programs. The establishment of formal and accessible mechanisms 
for receiving consumer complaints and evaluation of service would 
also strengthen accountability. 


In order to reflect accountability to consumers in practice, a 
provincial child welfare system would require a firm philosophic 
commitment to this principle. If necessary, programs could be 
restructured and staff re-oriented to ensure that services were 
planned and delivered in a manner which encouraged active 
involvement of consumers. 
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2. Advocacy Ability 


A provincially administered child welfare system would be directly subject 
to governmental interference and shifting political priorities. Child welfare 
staff would be employed by government as civil servants. These realities 
would severely limit the freedom of staff to organize to change government 
laws, policies or programs which acted against the interests of children and 
their families. 


The advocacy ability of a provincial system could be enhanced by the 
creation of an independent, non-partisan advocacy body removed from the 
administrative structure and free from political pressure. Such a body could 
help to ensure that the needs and rights of children always remained the 
first concern. It could also offer consumers an ultimate mechanism for 
appeal in the event of unresolved complaints. 


3. Coordination 


Coordination among provincial child welfare offices would be encouraged by 
the centralized nature of the system. However, experience in Prince 
Edward Island and some American states suggests that although provincial 
or state child welfare systems have extensive expertise at their disposal, 
coordination with other government departments often presents as many 
difficulties as coordination among non-government services. 


Assuming that other children's services would still become the responsibility 
of local government, provincial retention of the child welfare mandate could 
pose serious problems. Traditional conflicts and tensions between provincial 
and local officials could inhibit coordination of child welfare services with 
other children's services. This could result in gaps or duplication in service 
for children or families requiring services beyond those offered by provincial 
child welfare authorities. 


Coordination could be enhanced by the creation of locally appointed child 
welfare advisory bodies which would not only function as advisors to the 
Minister but could also act as liaisons between provincial child welfare 
services and children's services being coordinated through local government. 
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4, Effectiveness 


The ability of a provincial child welfare system to monitor and meet basic 
service standards would be excellent. Efforts to innovate or improve 
services beyond minimum required levels, however, could be deterred by the 
Minister's knowledge that funds were not available to pay for improved 
levels of service or that proposed improvements were in conflict with 
provincial priorities. Such deterrents would severely limit any potential for 
excellence. 


The effectiveness of a provincial system could be enhanced by the 
involvement of local communities and consumers through advisory and 
advocacy mechanisms. These groups could help to articulate the need for 
improved or innovative services and to promote the interests of children 
over funding or political constraints. 


5. Availability 


A provincial child welfare system would generally ensure that services were 
uniformly available in every part of the province. 


6. Flexibility 


Provincial programs tend to be standardized and uniform across the 
province. While this would be a strength in many aspects of child welfare 
services, it could discourage flexible response to varying regional or 
individual needs. 


Flexibility could be enhanced by maximizing the autonomy of area offices 
and establishing methods of consultation with front-line staff, consumers 
and local communities. Area office autonomy could encourage greater local 
involvement which could result in more appropriate and flexible methods 
and mechanisms for service delivery. 
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D. Effects of Local Children's Services Committees 


The establishment of local children's services committees under local 
government authority practically precludes the suitability of a provincially 
administered child welfare system. The projected purpose of local 
committees is to facilitate local coordination of the entire spectrum of 
children's services. To remove child welfare from that spectrum would 
undoubtedly damage the ability of both the local and provincial systems to 
effectively serve the needs of children and their families. 


If such a division in responsibility were to occur, special mechanisms would 
need to be created to ensure coordination of local and provincial services in 
both policy and program areas. Liaison could be pursued through locally 
appointed provincial child welfare advisory committees. Coordination of 
local and provincial services on the community level would require clear 
agreement on mutual roles and responsibilities. 


The relative benefits of a provincial child welfare system, particularly in 
the areas of political accountability and uniformity of services, would need 
to be balanced against the potential problems of coordination with other 
services under local government authority. At best it is a weak alternative. 


E. Political Implications 


Present provincial policies and activities favour a shifting of responsibility 
for most children's services, including child welfare, to local government. 
This direction makes the creation of a provincial child welfare system very 
unlikely within the present political context. 


Furthermore, Ontario has traditionally shared the costs of child welfare 
with municipal governments. A provincially administered child welfare 
system could preclude extensive cost-sharing by local governments for 
provincial services over which they had no authority or control. While local 
areas might welcome some relief from property taxed contributions to child 
welfare services, the Ministry would have great difficulty finding provincial 
resources to replace lost municipal contributions. 


If a provincial child welfare system were created, the provincial government 
could face certain political consequences. 
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For example, the Minister would be immediately answerable and directly 
accountable in the Legislature for the services provided by his or her staff. 
Blame for mistakes could not be deflected to a Children's Aid Society or a 
local government. 


The proximity of service delivery to the political system could also have 
certain implications for services. To avoid possible political 
embarrassment, a reduction in responsible risk-taking might occur. For 
example, staff might be directed or feel compelled to remove a child from 
his or her home at the first sign of trouble rather than giving other 
alternatives a fair chance. This tendency is suggested by the relatively high 
numbers of children in care in some provincially administered systems. (40) 
Thus, the long-term interests of the child might tend to be overshadowed by 
the short-term interests of politics. 


Governments are usually very wary of potential adversary situations due to 
their reliance upon continuing voter support. This concern could discourage 
practical support of extensive community or consumer involvement in the 
design, delivery or evaluation of child welfare services. Emphasis could 
tend, instead, to be given to selective community 'consultation' rather than 
real involvement. 


Experience in other jurisdictions indicates that provincial administration of 
services is most suitable in small and/or homogeneous areas where uniform, 

‘standardized practices are more appropriate and local traditions do not 
oppose central authority. 
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Il MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


A. Description 


This model is characterized by municipal government responsibility for the 
delivery of all statutory child welfare services. Services would no longer be 
delivered by Children's Aid Societies but would be administered through 
local departments of social services. It is assumed that present cost-sharing 
arrangements with the Province would be continued. 


The local departments would likely be accountable to local councils through 
the local children's services committee. Services would be delivered 
through local department offices by civic child welfare staff. 


B. Example 


Municipal administration of child welfare systems is common in a number of 
countries including the United Kingdom, Denmark, Yugoslavia, Germany and 
some American states. No Canadian province has a municipal child welfare 
system. For the purposes of example, the United Kingdom perhaps provides 
the clearest illustration of how such a system operates in a country not 
dissimilar to Canada. (41) 


In the U.K., local governments are responsible for all personal social 
services including child welfare. Services are delivered through local 
departments of social services which are accountable to elected local 
officials who serve on social services sub-committees of councils. 


In England, local authorities are responsible to the central government 
through the Department of Health and Social Security. Local governments 
are given great breadth in designing and administering services in the 
manner most suitable to their area. They must, however, maintain 
standards and implement policies developed by the central government. 
Central control is also reinforced through funding support. 


A major strength of this system appears to be its flexibility and 
responsiveness to local needs. For example, a number of local authorities 
have decentralized their service delivery units to defined geographical 
areas. As a result, physical access to services has been made easier and 
more people seem to identify with "their" local community service than with 
the previous centralized service. Other local authorities are experimenting 
with a community development approach to public education and liaison 
with voluntary agencies upon whom they depend for most referrals for 
service. Thus, while bound to statutory responsibilities and central 
standards, many local authorities have used their autonomy to develop 
innovative, community-based programs. 
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While responsive to local needs, the system has not however been without 
problems. The identification of previously unmet needs and the wide 
variations in locally identified needs make the systematic, central 
distribution of resources difficult. In some cases, a local authority wishing 
to act in an area where the central government is resistant may lack the 
necessary authority or funding to proceed. Thus, any conflict between the 
two levels of government tends to retard services. 


C. Evaluation of Potential for Use in Ontario 
1. Accountability 
a) To funders: 


A municipal child welfare system in Ontario could be held highly 
accountable to its local funder, the municipal government. Adherence 
to provincial service standards could also ensure fair accountability to 
the Province. Potential conflict might result, however, from 
differences between provincial policy priorities and local interpretation 
of needs. 


b) To the community: 


Accountability to the local community could be enforced through the 
local council, its elected representatives and the local children's 
services committee. The fact that most decision-making would occur 
at the local level could also encourage community consultation and 
involvement. 


Although there have been exceptions, municipal social services in 
Ontario have not traditionally had a high community profile or received 
broad community participation perhaps, in part, due to the residual 
nature of their services and their primary association with welfare. 


Given the necessary authority and support, however, a municipal child 
welfare system could exhibit a fair degree of community 
accountability. For example, the establishment of community advisory 
bodies, volunteer and public education programs could help to enhance 
this feature. | 
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c) To consumers: 


Most municipal social services in Ontario have demonstrated little 
ability to involve consumers in the planning, administration or 
evaluation of services. Consumers do, however, have direct access to 
elected officials if they have a complaint. This could encourage a 
municipal child welfare system to be responsive to consumer 
involvement and consultation. Levels of accountability to consumers, 
however, would be subject to local variations in values, resources and 
expertise. 


Representation of consumers on local advisory or planning committees 
could enhance consumer accountability. Formal mechanisms for 
consumer complaints and evaluation of service could also strengthen 
this feature. 


2. Advocacy Ability 


The ability of a municipal child welfare system to advocate with or on 
behalf of consumers would probably be reduced by its proximity to the 
political system and its dependence upon tax-based local funding. 


Being separate from the provincial government, a municipal child welfare 
system could exert pressure on the Province for changes in policy or funding 
to benefit children. Incentive for these activities, however, could be 
reduced by the awareness of local politicians that changes requiring 
additional funding would place further demands on limited municipal 
property tax bases. Civic child welfare staff might therefore experience 
resistance from local officials in pursuing extensive advocacy programs. 


The advocacy ability of a municipal child welfare system could be 
strengthened through the creation of community advocacy and advisory 
bodies responsible, first and foremost, for representing the interests of 
children to both the Province and local governments. Local children's 
services committees might be able to fulfill part of this role. In addition, 
programs for consumer involvement and careful monitoring of consumer 
complaints and evaluation of service could enhance advocacy ability. 
Success, however, would again depend upon local values, resources and 
expertise. 
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3. Coordination 


The coordination abilities of a municipal child welfare system would vary 
from area to area depending upon available resources and expertise. Local 
coordination with other services would be facilitated by local children's 
services committees. Province-wide coordination, however, could be 
hampered by varying procedures, practices and priorities from one area to 
another. 


Coordination could be enhanced by the establishment of a province-wide 
information and service committee among local deliverers of child welfare 
services. 


4, Effectiveness 


A municipal child welfare system could meet the basic service requirements 
of Provincial standards. Ability to enhance services beyond the minimum 
through innovation or expansion, however, could be deterred by limited local 
tax bases. Again, success would be subject to variations in local values, 
resources and expertise. 


5. Availability 


Adherence to minimum service standards would ensure that basic services 
were generally available across the province. 


6. Flexibility 


A municipal child welfare system could allow great variation across the 
province in mechanisms and methods of service delivery to accommodate 
locally-defined needs. The degree to which each area would be flexible 
enough to meet the varying needs among particular groups or individuals 
would vary according to local values, resources and expertise. 


Thus, although the system would be structurally flexible on a province-wide 
basis, its ability to be flexible to the varying needs within its own 
community would be subject to variations. 
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D. Effects of Local Children's Services Committees 


The establishment of local children's services committees could enhance the 
potential of a municipally administered child welfare system. Local 
committees would provide an additional accountability mechanism beyond 
local councils which could help to promote progressive child welfare 
practices and programs within the terms of provincial legislation, standards 
and policies. In addition, local committees could help to ensure that child 
welfare receives appropriate attention from local governments and does not 
lose its priority to roads, sewers, or general welfare assistance. 


As bodies separate from local or provincial government, local committees 
might also help to avert potential provincial-municipal conflicts over 
service priorities. They would also facilitate coordination of municipal child 
welfare services with other community services to children. 


The distinct features of the relationships are not known at this time. 
Potential conflict could arise unless clear agreement is reached among all 
parties regarding accountability and reporting procedures. For example, 
would municipal child welfare services be directly accountable to local 
committees or to local councils? What authority would the Province retain? 
These questions would remain unanswered until local committees were fully 
developed. 


E. Political Implications 


The creation of a municipal child welfare system in Ontario would not 
conflict with current Provincial policy which favours decentralization of 
authority for services delivery to the local level. Although the Minister 
would remain ultimately accountable for the provision of services, local 
governments would become directly responsible for delivery of child welfare 
services in their own areas. Public attention would become clearly focussed 
on local authorities in the event of problems. 
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A municipally-administered child welfare system, however, also has political 
implications which could affect services. For example, while local 
governments have demonstrated an ability to activate and involve local 
communities around certain issues, child welfare lies beyond the realm of 
their traditional expertise. Human services have not generally been a local 
priority and councillors are usually elected on platforms related to ‘hard! 
services such as sewers and roads. The ability of local councils to respond 
to the needs of children in an appropriate and sensitive fashion could be 
subject to tremendous variation. The potential for conflict on the local 
level between conservative and liberal interpretations of provincial policies 
could also inhibit service provision. 


Progressive child welfare efforts require long-range planning and 
investment. Municipal officials, however, are often pressured to favour 
short-term solutions so that they can show results when they face the voters 
every two years. This tendency is further reinforced by the real limitations 
on property tax revenues. These inherent pressures in municipal politics 
might result in short-sighted planning in child welfare and an over-emphasis 
on saving costs which could affect the manner in which civic employees 
deliver services to children and families, for example by reducing the ability 
of the system to respond to individuals requiring preventive help rather than 
crisis intervention. 


Municipal governments, like provincial ones, are dependent upon the good- 
will of voters for their continued existence. This could discourage political 
support for any consumer or community involvement which might create an 
adversary situation. To avoid possible political embarrassment, a municipal 
child welfare system could prefer to rely on consultation of consumers and 
the community rather than soliciting their active involvement. This 
direction could inhibit accountability to both consumers and the community. 


Experiences in other countries, particularly the United States, suggest that 
municipal administration of child welfare services is most successful in 
urban areas with developed expertise in child welfare and adequate 
community support and resources. 
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IV QUASI-PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Many of the comments in this section have been highlighted on previous 
pages. Readers are urged to consult Part One of the study for a complete 
overview of Children's Aid Society structure and relationships. 


A. Description 


Children's Aid Societies have been described at various times as "quasi- 
public", "quasi-private" and "voluntary" in nature. This study uses the term 
"quasi-public" to refer to the status of Societies as private corporations 
which are funded under the terms of law by public monies. 


Quasi-public administration of child welfare is characterized by provincial 
government delegation of responsibility for the administration and delivery 
of services to private agencies, namely Children's Aid Societies. Delegation 
Carries with it mandatory public funding for all functions required by The 
Child Welfare Act. The Province pays 80 percent of the costs and local 
governments contribute the remaining 20 percent. 


As private corporations, Societies are required to have a membership which 
elects a Board of Directors to govern the affairs of each Society. By law, 
four elected municipal officials must sit on the Executive Committee of the 
Board. The Board is also required to hire a local director to manage the 
daily work of each Society. 


Societies are responsible to the provincial Director of Child Welfare in their 
region for fulfilling the requirements of The Child Welfare Act. They are 
also accountable to the Province and local governments for the proper use 
of public funds. 


With the establishment of local children's services committees, Societies 
would receive their funding through these committees and would be directly 
responsible to them for meeting assessed local needs within the framework 
of provincial legislation, standards and guidelines. 


A fuller description of the mandate, structure and function of Societies can 
be found in Part One, Section II. 
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B. Example 


It does not appear that any other country has a quasi-public child welfare 
system comparable in structure or authority to that in Ontario. In fact, 
Ontario remains the only Canadian province or territory in which Children's 
Aid Societies have total statutory responsibility for child welfare. 


In Manitoba, five Societies have delegated authority for services to about 75 
percent of the population while the provincial Department of Health and 
Social Development delivers services to the remainder. (42) 


The province of Nova Scotia has 12 Societies which serve every part of the 
province with the exception of four counties where the provincial 
Department of Social Services has authority. A unique feature of the Nova 
Scotia system is that, in 10 of the 12 Societies, the local director is also a 
Civil servant responsible for the provision of other Departmental programs 
within the jurisdiction. This arrangement strengthens Society accountability 
and facilitates coordination of all social services. The Department. thus 
considers that this joint responsibility has much to commend it. (43) 


Societies formerly enjoyed statutory authority in two other provinces: New 
Brunswick and British Columbia. However, in 1967, New Brunswick unified 
the services of Societies and municipal welfare departments under the 
provincial Department of Youth and Welfare. Similarly, British Columbia 
dissolved its three Societies between 1972 and 1973 and services eventually 
became the responsibility of the provincial Department of Human 
Resources. 


C. Evaluation of Potential for Use in Ontario 
1. Accountability 
a) To funders: 


Societies are required to report to and cooperate with the provincial 
government and must allow four elected municipal representatives to 
sit on the Executive Committee of their Boards. These provisions, 
dictated by The Child Welfare Act, are designed to enforce Society 
accountability to both government funders. 


In practice, the levels of accountability have been varied across the 
province due to lack of standards and mutual understanding regarding 
roles and responsibilities. Accountability is more difficult to enforce 
due to the semi-autonomous nature of Societies than it is when services 
are delivered through a government department. 
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Society accountability to funders would be enhanced through the 
projected implementation and enforcement of Provincial standards and 
the establishment of local children's services committees with authority 
for allocation of funds. Accountability could also be strengthened 
through formal clarification of the relationships between Societies, the 
Province and local governments. For example, the role of local 
councillors on Society Boards could be defined. In addition, local 
Ministry staff could be encouraged to attend Society Board meetings on 
a regular basis to facilitate Cooperation and understanding between 
Societies and the Ministry. 


b) To the community: 


Prior to public funding, Societies were required to approach the 
community on a regular basis for donations. These appeals made 
Societies visible in their communities and undoubtedly generated 
donations of voluntary time as well as money. Today, however, there is 
little necessity to make public appeals since funding is now guaranteed 
for basic statutory services. 


As a result, the levels of community involvement demonstrated by 
Societies vary tremendously across the province as reflected in both 
membership and volunteer statistics. (See Appendix C for full survey 
results.) 


Sixteen Societies report 0 to 10 volunteers while the median number of 
volunteers is 20.2 per Society. Numbers of volunteers range from 0 to 
640 with almost 80 percent of the total number being found in large 
Societies. The 11 northern Societies surveyed reported only 90 
volunteers among them or 4 percent of the total number. Not 
surprisingly, voluntarism seems healthiest in urban areas with the 
traditions, resources, expertise and concentration of population to 
support it. 


Statistics on Society membership roughly parallel those on volunteers, 
again indicating a tremendous range in Society abilities to attract 
community involvement. 


Societies could improve their accountability to the community by 
expanding volunteer programs, increasing membership, and ensuring 
broader representation of various community interests on Society 
Boards. Community advisory committees could also be established to 
ensure sensitivity and appropriateness of programs. Greater efforts 
could also be made to take the Society into the community through 
more visible public relations programs and greater involvement in 
community activities. 
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The potential for community accountability is excellent due to the 
variety of legitimate mechanisms for public involvement and support 
available to Societies as non-government bodies. However, possibilities 
are not presently realized by most Societies and the onus remains on 
them to demonstrate that they are capable of doing so. 


c) To consumers: 


Accountability to consumers can be measured by the degree to which 
Societies facilitate active consumer involvement in the planning, 
administration and evaluation of services. In general, Societies have 
failed to reflect accountability to consumers in their structure or 
functions. 


This failure is illustrated by the fact that most Society Boards have no 
former or present consumers members. Excluding adoptive parents, 
consumers represent only 3.7 percent of Ontario-wide Board 
membership. 


Also disturbing is the fact that consumers may file complaints with only 
11 Society Boards. Almost 70 percent of Societies have no mechanism 
for consumer complaints to the Board. Thus, many Boards could be 
unaware of recurring problems and, as a result, develop policies 
inappropriate to consumer needs. 


None of the Societies which the study group visited outside of Toronto 
were able to arrange a consultation with consumers. The fact that 
consumer involvement is not viewed as a priority was also apparent ina 
number of discussions with Society representatives which suggested 
that the "charity" orientation to service provision was still the 
prevailing philosophy among many Society policy-makers. 


Consumer involvement can only occur with the adoption of a "service" 
orientation, e.g., that consumers of a service have a right to quality 
service and to recourse in the event of complaint. The involvement of 
consumers in the planning, administration and evaluation of services 
could help to ensure quality and appropriateness and would recognize 
their status as recipients of services as opposed to charity. 


There is no inherent obstacle in Society structure or function which 
deters consumer involvement. Success, however, depends largely upon 
the priority accorded to it. 
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Accountability to consumers could be enhanced by increased 
representation of current and former consumers on Society Boards. 
Societies could also establish formal mechanisms for processing 
complaints and facilitating consumer access to the Board in the event 
of disagreement. Staff should also be obliged to clearly inform 
consumers of their right to file a complaint and their means to appeal 
to the Board and, if necessary, to the Ministry. 


In addition, the establishment of consumer advisory committees and 
formalized evaluation techniques could help Societies plan and deliver 
services appropriate to the needs of consumers. 


2. Advocacy Ability 


The semi-autonomous nature of Societies could make their ability to 
advocate in the interests of children far superior to that of government 
departments. Again, however, Societies appear to have fallen far short of 
their potential in this area. For example, only eight Societies have a Board 
committee which deals with social issues. Nor is there much evidence of 
Societies taking consistent public stands on issues affecting their consumers. 


These weaknesses may be due in part to the non-representativeness of most 
Society Boards and their subsequent lack of understanding of the social and 
economic factors impinging on the lives of many children and their families 
who require the services of Societies. 


Lack of Board representativeness has, in some instances, led to conflicts 
between consumer interests and those of some current Board members. For 
example, the social issues committee of a large Society recently asked its 
Board to endorse the continuation of rent controls to facilitate the access of 
many consumers to affordable accommodation. The Board, however, 
declined to endorse the proposal. Regardless of the actual motivation for 
rejection of the proposal, it was interpreted by many as an attempt to 
protect the interests of some Board members at the expense of consumer 
needs. This type of situation might be avoided by broadened representation 
of interests on the Board and guidelines for procedure in the event of 
conflicts of interest. 


OACAS, the provincial coordinating body for Societies, is theoretically in an 
excellent position to publicly promote the interests of children. However, a 
strong advocacy role for OACAS has been blunted by the wide variance in 
political philosophy found among its 51 member agencies. As a result, 
OACAS has become associated primarily with protecting Society self- 
interests rather than with advancing the interests of children. 
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Effective consumer advocacy could be enhanced by _ province-wide 
coordination by OACAS. However, to be successful, OACAS would be 
required to re-establish its credibility and viability. This could be initiated 
by a thorough evaluation and redirection of current OACAS priorities and 
programs to complement a coordinated, province-wide child welfare 
advocacy program. 


A further deterrent to Society advocacy efforts is the fear expressed by 
some that taking public stands in opposition to government policies 
adversely affecting children might jeopardize their funding stability. This 
fear is totally without foundation, according to representatives of the few 
Societies which have engaged in successful advocacy. The latter group 
claims that not only does advocacy not threaten Society status, it actually 
enhances the credibility of Societies in the eyes of government, consumers 
and the community. 


The advocacy ability of Societies could be strengthened by the 
establishment of social issues committees to monitor new developments 
affecting children and coordinate Society advocacy activities. The 
committee should be representative and open to staff, consumers and 
community representatives as well as Board members. 


3. Coordination 


Coordination with local services and among Societies is, again, varied in 
quality across the province. Societies are not required by law to relate to 
each other and many Society Board and staff members revealed little 
awareness of activities outside their jurisdiction. 


On the local level, most coordination appears to occur informally through 
the initiative of front-line staff and without clear direction or support from 
the Board or senior staff. 


In general, the independent nature of Societies appears to inhibit effective 
coordination on both a provincial and local basis. 
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4, Effectiveness 


Given the necessary resources, Societies have the potential to deliver 
services at and beyond the minimum required level. The quasi-public status 
of Societies creates freedom to strive for and achieve excellence. 
Unfortunately, it can also encourage complacency. As a result, there is a 
tremendous range between the strongest and weakest Societies in the 
province. 


The fact that a potential for excellence exists suggests that action is 
possible to upgrade the weaker Societies and reinforce the strengths of 
others. For example, an accreditation system could be developed to 
measure and recognize performance above the minimum. Provincial 
resources could be allocated to facilitate an extensive program of 
information-sharing and training among Societies at both the Board and 
staff levels, 


Finally, the quasi-public status of Societies enables them, unlike government 
departments, to seek funding from other public and private sources. 
Greater direction of Board efforts in this area could generate funds for 
special projects or allow upgrading of existing programs. 


5. Availability 


General availability of basic services is required by law and would be 
ensured by standards. 


6. Flexibility 


The ability of Societies to respond to varying and differing needs in a 
flexible manner is varied and depends largely on local values, expertise and 
resources. Thus, Societies can be either highly flexible or extremely rigid in 
their interpretation of needs and subsequent program delivery. 


Flexibility could be enhanced through greater community involvement which 
would facilitate understanding of the variety of different needs within the 
community. 
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D. Effects of Local Children's Services Committees 


The establishment of local children's services committees could strengthen 
the efforts of Societies in a number of areas although the full extent of 
local committee authority over statutory services is not yet clear. 


Local committees could provide Societies with a further mechanism for 
accountability directly within their communities. Funds would be allocated 
on the basis of assessed local needs which could help Societies to provide 
services most appropriate for their communities. 


Local committees could also promote coordination and communication 
among local agencies, thus reducing the tendency of Societies to remain 
apart from the community. Improved coordination could reduce duplication 
of services thereby encouraging new program development to meet 
identified needs. 


Some Societies have expressed general support of the concept of local 
children's services committees, noting the needs for improved coordination 
and maximized use of available resources. Others, however, express serious 
reservations about the ability of municipal officials to promote enlightened 
services for children, given existing strains on the limited property tax bases 
of local governments. 


In many areas, Societies and local governments are currently playing major 
roles in planning local children's services committees for their communities. 
This process could provide an excellent opportunity for both parties to 
negotiate the terms of their future relationship, put aside self-interests and 
work together in the interests of children. 


E. Political Implications 


Given that a quasi-public child welfare system presently exists in Ontario, 
this section will focus both on the political implications of its continued 
existence and on those of its dissolution. 


It would be unrealistic to expect that any child welfare system could 
eliminate the inherent risks in delivering services to troubled children and 
their families. The present delegation of responsibility for child welfare to 
Societies, however, does have the political advantage of providing the 
Minister with a buffer when the inevitable crises arise. Direct responsibility 
for mistakes now lies with Societies, not with the Government as it would in 


tbe 


a provincially administered system. The creation of local children's services 
committees responsible to local government would also strengthen this 
advantage by clearly directing problems to the local level for resolution. 


A decision to revoke the authority of Societies could have serious 
implications for the planned decentralization of children's services 
coordination through local children's services committees. The initiation of 
this process has already required a major reorientation of existing services. 
To introduce a new child welfare system during this transition could possibly 
jeopardize the whole experiment. 


Societies which consistently fail to meet stated expectations are justifiable 
cause for political concern. A government takeover of Society functions 
might succeed in eliminating some of the identified weaknesses in the 
structure and relationships of the existing system. These weaknesses, 
however, are not found in every Society. Some Societies are firmly rooted 
in their communities and have demonstrated abilities to innovate and 
respond to changing needs. Dissolution of Societies would eliminate not only 
the weaknesses but also the strengths of the system. 


The present child welfare system has been criticized by some for its lack of 
accountability to elected bodies. The Province, however, does retain the 
power through legislation to enforce basic standards and monitor the 
performance of Societies. This offers the public a final avenue of appeal to 
the Province in the event of unresolved complaints about Society services. 
This advantage would be lost if the Province itself assumed responsibility 
for child welfare services and had a vested interest in protecting itself from 
criticism about the services which it delivered. 


A final comment ought to be made regarding the impact of Society 
retention or abolition on voluntary participation in child welfare. Society 
volunteers presently donate an invaluable number of hours to child welfare 
efforts which some observers feel would be lost if services were delivered 
by government departments. It has been demonstrated, however, that 
significant numbers of Societies have failed to generate extensive volunteer 
involvement. This perhaps suggests that leadership, staffing and funding of 
support to volunteers is more important than the type of structure in 
determining successful volunteer participation. 


Dissolution of Societies in communities with limited voluntary traditions 
would not likely meet with extensive political resistance from the 
community. However, in areas with strong voluntary commitments to local 
Societies, a government takeover of child welfare services could meet with 
great opposition from volunteers and their organizations. 


Thus, any projected change in the structure of the child welfare system 
should be preceeded by extensive community consultation and negotiation. 
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V CHILDREN'S SERVICES COMMITTEE ADMINISTRATION 


A. Description 


Current policy suggests that local children's services committees would be 
coordinating and allocative bodies with no responsibility for direct service 
delivery. It is possible, however, that some local committees could emerge 
as the most appropriate bodies to deliver services, particularly in parts of 
Ontario which have no municipal organization, or extensive children's 
services network and have populations spread over large geographical areas. 


For this reason, the study group chose to assess the potential of local 
children's services commitee administration as a possible option for the 
delivery of child welfare services in non-urban areas. It is assumed that this 
option would not be viable in urban areas with extensive and complex 
children's services networks and that local committees in these communities 
would remain responsible only for coordination and allocation of funds. 


Implementation of this model would require that the authority for child 
welfare presently delegated to Children's Aid Societies be vested in local 
children's services committees in selected areas. Local committees would 
then become directly responsible for service delivery. Depending upon local 
needs, child welfare services could be provided directly by staff hired by 
local committees or other agencies could be contracted to perform specific 
functions. 


B. Example 


The province of Quebec has been pursuing a program of regional 
coordination and local integration of all health and social services since 
1971. Between 1973 and 1977, the province of British Columbia also 
experimented with a program of integration and decentralization of social 
service delivery. These provincial experiences, however, differ markedly 
from the projected direction in Ontario. For example, neither Quebec nor 
British Columbia established local committees responsible solely for 
children's services. In addition, neither province devolved responsibility for 
services to local governments. 


It is possible, however, to draw some ideas from the British Columbia 
experiment which suggest how local children's services committees might 
operate with added responsibility for delivery of statutory child welfare 
services. 
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In late 1973, the provincial government in British Columbia introduced a 
plan to integrate social services and decentralize their delivery. In 
Vancouver, the two Children's Aid Societies and the municipal welfare 
department were dissolved. The Vancouver Resources Board (VRB) was 
subsequently created and given responsibility in the Vancouver area for the 
overall administration and delivery of all statutory social services including 
child welfare. The VRB was also responsible for the coordination and 
allocation of funding to the 14 local community resources boards established 
in the Vancouver area. (44) 


Each local board was made up of 10 residents chosen by their communities 
in public elections governed by statute and funded by the provincial 
government. Elected members were reimbursed only for expenses. One 
member of each local board served on the VRB along with two city 
councillors, two Provincial appointees and one representative each from the 
Schoo! and Parks Board. 


Child welfare and other statutory social services were decentralized into 
the local board areas and delivered by social service teams salaried by the 
VRB and coordinated by local boards. Local boards also had the authority to 
administer grants to voluntary groups providing non-statutory services in 
their areas. 


The experiment was viewed with mistrust by many municipal officials who 
felt the authority of the VRB could more properly be vested in local 
government. (45) The resources boards became an issue in the 1975 
provincial election. The new provincial government subsequently revoked 
the authority of the VRB in 1978 and vested responsibility for the delivery 
of statutory social services in the provincial Department of Human 
Resources. 


The experience in British Columbia illustrates how the VRB, a coordinating 
and allocative body like the projected local children's services committees 
in Ontario, also assumed responsibility for the delivery of statutory services. 
This type of model could be considered for implementation in some parts of 
Ontario. For example, child welfare services in northern Ontario, 
particularly in those areas with no municipal organization, could be 
delivered through locally elected children's services committees responsible 
to a regional children's services committee or the regional Ministry office. 
It is this type of structure which will be considered on the following pages. 
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C. Evaluation of Potential for Use in Ontario 


Detailed assessment of this model based on the desired characteristics is not 
useful for several reasons. First, the projected mandate of local children's 
services committees includes a commitment to encourage the development 
of these characteristics, both internally and among other children's services 
providers. Given that local committees are not yet functional across the 
province, it would be premature to assess their ability to do so. 


Second, if some local committees were also given responsibility for 
delivering child welfare services, as projected in the model under 
consideration, they would be free to contract out functions to whatever 
bodies were assessed most capable. If delegate bodies failed to reflect 
desired characteristics in their provision of services, the local committee 
could require improvement as a condition of contract extension and funding. 
Local committees could also choose to hire their own staff to deliver 
services. Given the range of choices available to local committees in 
providing services, it is assumed that they would attempt to ensure that 
services reflected a progressive philosophy in their structure and 
relationships. 


For these reasons, the following comments are designed to identify in 
general rather than specific terms the possible strengths and weaknesses of 
local children's services committee administration of child welfare services. 


It is anticipated that all local children's services committees would be 
broadly representative of their communities. The public election of local 
committee members could strengthen all aspects of accountability and 
encourage community interest and involvement in children's services, 
particularly in areas with no significant number of service or community 
organizations and few mechanisms for participation. The resources board 
elections in B.C. succeeded in attracting community interest and 
participation far beyond previous levels. (46) Children's services committee 
elections might therefore help to secure a meaningful community mandate 
for services in parts of Ontario where community participation has been 
discouraged by geographical distances and conditions. 


As noted, local committees with responsibility for child welfare service 
delivery could choose to deliver services directly or to delegate certain 
functions to other agencies through purchase of service agreements or 
contracts. This system would have the advantage of allowing the local 
committee to contract out functions to the most capable agency. This could 
improve the quality of services by allowing agencies to concentrate on what 
they could do best. For example, the local committee might choose to 
relieve the local Society of its current protection function in order to allow 
it to develop fully as a community support service for children and families 
in distress. Families or children requiring in-depth or long-term therapeutic 
help or legal intervention could then be referred elsewhere. 
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The system, as illustrated, would allow division of the various child welfare 
functions presently delegated to Societies. It is not clear, however, whether 
this would ultimately be a strength or weakness of the system. Some 
observers fear that a separation of functions could cause a disruption in 
services to families who require a continuum of service. Others feel that 
the separation of functions, particularly prevention and protection, could 
improve services by no longer requiring child welfare staff to function 
simultaneously as "helpers" and "accusers". The local committee, however, 
would be able to assess the implications of such a division within its 
community and, on that basis, then choose either to combine or separate the 
functions. This type of flexibility based on local needs may be perceived as 
a strength of this model. 


If a local committee decided that the functions of child welfare should 
remain combined, it could choose either to contract out the entire mandate 
or to assume direct responsibility for it itself. Direct delivery of child 
welfare services by local committees could alleviate problems of 
coordination, duplication or gaps in service, and accessibility often faced by 
consumers and service deliverers in remote or rural communities. In such 
areas, it is even possible that all children's services could be most 
appropriately administered by local committees. 


While this model offers several exciting possibilities for enhancing the 
quality of services and allowing local innovation and flexibility, it also has 
several areas of potential weakness. 


One area for concern could be the relationship between local committees 
and the local and provincial political systems. Decisions regarding methods 
and focus of service delivery should be based upon the needs of children and 
their families and not on the self-interests of governments, institutions or 
agencies. Safeguards would be necessary to ensure that local committees 
remain free enough from political pressures to administer services in the 
best interests of consumers. 


A further issue to be considered is the possibility of fragmentation of 
services across the province. With the advent of local committees, each 
community would, in theory, have the option of deciding how and by whom 
child welfare services would be delivered. This could mean that many 
variations would exist across the province. To then subdivide the mandate 
among various bodies at the local level could create further fragmentation 
and inconsistency across the province making coordination, monitoring and 
evaluation extremely difficult beyond the local area. 
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A final concern regarding transfer of service delivery responsibilities to 
local committees involves a possible reduction in their abilities beyond 
provision of service. It is possible, for example, that the pressure of daily 
demands for service could diminish the freedom of local committees to 
promote coordination of functions and engage in advocacy activities. A 
reduction in these activities could in turn affect the effectiveness and 
appropriateness of services. For this reason, direct service delivery 
responsibility appears suitable only for those local committees in areas with 
few existing services or complex bureaucracies. 


As local bodies, local children's services committees would vary in quality 
from area to area depending upon local values, resources and expertise. 
Even public election of members could not always guarantee a consistently 
progressive approach to child welfare or other children's services. 
Therefore, prior to transfer of the child welfare mandate from Societies to 
local committees, careful assessment would be necessary to ensure that 
problems of a particular locality were not simply being transferred from one 
body to another. 


D. Political Implications 


The delegation of service delivery responsibility to local committees would 
make services directly accountable at the local level. This would occur 
regardless of whether committees were locally elected or appointed bodies 
responsible to local councils. Even if local committees were responsible to 
Ministry offices in areas without municipal organizations, public attention 
or criticism would remain primarily at the local level. 


Any possible political advantages of this model appear outweighed by the 
fact that the future capabilities of local children's services committees are 
not yet Known. It is clearly not a viable model for the entire province. It 
appears, however, to warrant further consideration for specific areas and 
could be reassessed at a later time when the potential of local committees 
has been more fully demonstrated. 
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VI SUMMARY OF OPTIONS 


Ontario is a province with a trememdous range of regional, cultural, 
economic, social and individual needs within its boundaries. An appropriate 
child welfare system for Ontario is one which could both recognize and 
respond to these differences while also ensuring that services are equitable 
and comprehensive across the province. 


Each model presented for assessment exhibits strengths in particular 
features and weaknesses in others. There is no perfect system and, 
unfortunately, not even the most brilliant planners, administrators and 
deliverers could protect every child from physical and emotional harm. 
That reality however should not prevent pursuit of the ideal. 


A summary of the potential strengths and weaknesses of each option 
assessed in the study is presented on the following pages. It should be noted 
that strengths in one area often result in weaknesses in another. The 
identification of priorities is therefore essential and must, in the end, be 
balanced against political realities which will ultimately be the decisive 
factor in any government action regarding child welfare. 
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CONCLUSION 


The intent of this study was to provide a framework for the discussion, 
debate and ultimate resolution of concerns regarding the structure and 
relationships of child welfare services. Current concerns were balanced 
with information gained from a survey of and visits to Children's Aid 
Societies and in consultations with major constituencies. Finally, four 
structural options for the administration of child welfare services were 
assessed. 


All of the studies to date regarding child welfare and Children's Aid 
Societies have concluded with a series of recommendations for policy and 
action. Yet, as this study revealed, most of the issues and concerns 
expressed 10 years ago remain unresolved to this day. As a result, public 
confidence in Societies appears to be waning and many members and staff of 
Societies are confused, frustrated and demoralized about their role. In the 
interests of the children and their families who become by default the 
victims of the uncertainty and controversy surrounding the Children's Aid 
Societies, we would hope that this study will be the last in the series. 
Clearly, no amount of study can take the place of definitive action and 
leadership to end the years of controversy and unresolved debate. 


A number of developments have occurred since the initiation of this study 
which have implications for child welfare services. For example, four local 
children's services committees have been approved by the Minister to serve 
as demonstration projects prior to province-wide introduction. Most 
recently, the Ministry announced a major program to review the operations 
of every Children's Aid Society over the next five years. The intent of these 
initiatives, however, remains unclear. Is it to be assumed, for example, that 
they are an attempt to strengthen the ability of the Societies to fulfill their 
mandate? Or, are they simply a preliminary step to transfer of 
responsibility to another body? Given the noted confusion and apprehension 
which already exists, it seems imperative that the Ministry issue a formal 
statement clarifying its long-term commitments. 


Resolution of the issues addressed in this study is both necessary and 
overdue. We believe, however, that it would be erroneous to conclude that a 
simple transfer of authority for child welfare services delivery would 
miraculously solve all of the problems which place children in situations of 
risk. Each of the structural options assessed in this study could potentially 
strengthen specific aspects of the service system. In balance, however, 
none possesses inherent characteristics which would automatically create a 
superior child welfare system. Ultimately, the test of any system will be in 
the scope and foresight of its philosophy, the capabilities and cooperation of 
its government and community leaders, the quality of its management and 
staff, and the adequacy of its resources. 
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The study group offers its full cooperation and support in the public 
consultations following publication of this document. We anticipate that 
most individuals and organizations concerned about the welfare of children 
will join us in urging the provincial government to end the consultation 
process with a clear statement of policy regarding the future of Children's 
Aid Societies and a detailed plan of action to support the development of a 
child welfare system capable of meeting the challenges of the future. 
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County 
Algoma 


Brant 


Bruce 


Dufferin 


Durham 


Elgin 


Essex 


Essex R.C. 


Note: Names of Local Directors and Presidents are listed as in January, 1979. 


ONTARIO CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETIES 


Society 


Children's Aid Society 
of Sault Ste. Marie & 
District of Algoma 

65 Willow Avenue 
Sault Ste. Marie 

P6B 5Bl 


The Children's Aid 
Society of Brant 
Box 774 

Brantford N3T 5R7 


The Children's Aid Society 


of the County of Bruce Inc. 


Box 279 
Walkerton NOG 2V0 


The Children's Aid Society 
of the County of Dufferin 
Court House 

51 Zina Street 
Orangeville LOW 1E5 


Family & Children's 
Services of the 
Durham Region 

Box 321, Midtown Mall 
Oshawa L1H 7L3 


The Children's Aid Society 
of the City of St. Thomas 
& the County of Elgin 

27 Southwick Street 

St. Thomas N5R 3R7 


The Children's Aid Society 
of the County of Essex 
690 Cataraqui Street 
Windsor NIA 3P1 


The Roman Catholic 
Children's Aid Society 
for the County of Essex 
1700 Assumption Street 
Windsor N9Y 482 


Local Director 


Ron Luciano 


T.W.A. 
Van Overdijk 


Mrs. B. I. James 


Stephen Chandler 


Barnard Lewis 


Sylvio Mainville 


Jack Bevan 


Lorraine Tuite 
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President 


R.N. McQuarrie 


F. J. Ackers 


Doris Milne 


Weston B. Jacobs 


Vernon Asselstine 


Beth Charlton 


Richard C. Gates 


Fr. Thomas J. Lever 


County 


Frontenac 


Grey 


Haldimand 


Halton 


Hamilton 


Hamilton R.C. 


Hastings 


Huron 


ONTARIO CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETIES 


Society 


The Children's Aid Society 
of the City of Kingston 

& the County of Frontenac 
Box 357 

Kingston K7L 4W2 


The Children's Aid Society 
of Owen Sound and the 
County of Grey 

Box 129 

Owen Sound N&K 5P9 


The Family & Children's 
Services of the County 
of Haldimand 

Box 909 

Dunnville NIA 1T& 


The Children's Aid Society 
of the County of Halton 
1160 Blair Road, 2nd Flr. 
Burlington L7M 1K9 


The Children's Aid Society 
of Hamilton-Wentworth 


143 Wentworth Street South 


Hamilton L8N 2Z1 


The Catholic Children's 
Aid Society of Hamilton- 
Wentworth 

627 Main Street East 
Suite 3 

Hamilton L&8M 135 


The Family & Children's 
Services of Hastings 
County, Box 186 
Belleville K8N 5A2 


The Children's Aid Society 
of Huron County 

Box 218 

Goderich N7A 1W7 


Local Director 


D. A. Judd 


Don Thompson 


John L. MacGregor 


Ron Coupland 


Jack Finlay 


Miss G. Gibbons 


Andre Bergon 


John V. Penn 
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President 


Dr. P. W. Rogers 


Alan Whitten 


Dr. A. A. Lyons 


William Barclay 


Joseph R. Sams 


Dr. W. Ross Barlow 


J. Norman Rickaby 


Charles Thomas 


County 


Kapuskasing 


Kawartha 


Kenora 


Kent 


Lambton 


Lanark 


Leeds 


Lennox 


ONTARIO CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETIES 


Society 


North Cochrane District 
Family Services 

Box 188 

Kapuskasing P5N 2Y3 


Kawartha-Haliburton 
Children's Aid Society 
570 Water Street 
Peterborough K9H 3M8 


Family & Children's 
Services of the District 
of Kenora, R.R. #1 
Ocean Avenue 

Kenora PION 3W7 


The Children's Aid Society 
of the County of Kent 
Box 157 

Chatham N7M 5K3 


The Children's Aid Society 
of the City of Sarnia & 
the County of Lambton 
Box 41 

Sarnia N7T 7H8 


The Children's Aid Society 
of the County of Lanark & 
the Town of Smith Falls 
33 Craig Street 

Perth K7H 1X8 


Family & Children's 
Services of Brockville 

& the United Counties of 
Leeds & Grenville 

Box 549 

Brockville K6V 5V7 


Family & Children's 
Services 

41 Dundas St. West 
Napanee KOK 2RO 


Local Director 


Jacques Martel 


George Dove 


Garry Norris 


R. L. Whittington 


R. A. Mullin 


Stephen Heder 


R. S. Fenemore 


Malcolm McFarlane 
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President 


Ronald Pulsifer 


William Carruthers 


John Parry 


Mitchel Miletic 


J. McPhedran 


Marion Sinn 


Dr. J. Arnott 


Clarence Hegadorn 


County 


London 


Muskoka 


Niagara 


Nipissing 


Norfolk 


Northumberland 


Ottawa 


Oxford 


Parry Sound 


ONTARIO CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETIES 


Society 


Family & Children's 
Services of London 
é& Middlesex 

Box 848 

London N6A 4Z5 


Muskoka Family & Children's 
Services 

Box 1107 

Bracebridge POB 1CO 


Family & Children's 
Services of the 

Niagara Region 

Box 516 

St. Catharines L2R 6W5 


Family & Children's 
Services of the District 
of Nipissing 

240 Algonquin Avenue 
North Bay PIB 4V9 


Family & Children's 
Services of Norfolk 
County, Box 601 
Simcoe N3Y 4M1 


Family & Children's 
Services of Northumberland 
230 Walton Street 

Port Hope LIA 1P2 


The Children's Aid Society 
of Ottawa 

1370 Bank Street 

Ottawa K1H 7Y3 


Family & Children's 
Services of Oxford County 
Box 312 

Woodstock N4S 7X6 


The Children's Aid Society 
of Parry Sound 

76 Church Street 

Parry Sound P2A 1Z1 


Local Director 


M. T. O'Brien 


Mary Tanton 


John C. Elliott 


Philip L. Blunt 


A. M. de Swaff 


Douglas A. Nutter 


Joseph A. Messner 


Jeanne Deans 


Donald Blacklock 


Appendix A 


President 


Elaine H. Haharty 


Larry Archibald 


Carol A. Verge 


A. Hutter 


Douglas Tiffin 


Ron Good 


Trent Gow 


Cliff Robinson 


Alex Macdonald 


County 
Peel 


Perth 


Porcupine 


Prescott 


Prince Edward 


Rainy River 


Renfrew 


Simcoe 


Stormont 


ONTARIO CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETIES 


Society 


The Children's Aid Society 
of the Region of Peel 

49 Kennedy Road South 
Brampton L6W 3E4 


The Children's Aid Society 
of the County of Perth 
Box 278 

Stratford N5A 6T1 


Porcupine & District 
Children's Aid Society 
54 Algonquin Blvd. E. 
Timmins P4N 1A2 


Prescott-Russell 
Children's Aid Society 
Box 248 

Platagenet KOB 1L0 


Children's Aid Society 
of the County of 
Prince Edward 

Box 1510 

Picton KOK 2T0 


The Children's Aid Society 
of the District of 

Rainy River 

512 Central Avenue 

Fort Frances P9A 1X9 


Family & Children's 


Services of Renfrew County 


1219 Pembroke St. E. 
Pembroke K8A 7R8& 


The Children's Aid Society 
of the County of Simcoe 
County Admin. Centre 
Midhurst LOL 1X0 


The Children's Aid Society 
of the United Counties 

of Stormont, Dundas & . 
Glengarry, Box 994 
Cornwall K6H 5V1 


Local Director 


Paul Mansfield 


Clifford Taylor 


George Leck 


Pierre Lalonde 


Garth Smith 


Ronald W. King 


Raymond Gray 


T. D. Jackson 


Thomas J. O'Brien 


Appendix A 


President 


F. R. Dalzell 


Joan Parson 


Jackie Jonescu :; 


Yvon Huppe 


Maureen Finnegan 


George Mitchell 


Carl Fletcher 


Jean Gradwell 


Tatiana Labekovski 


County 


Sudbury 


Timiskaming 


Thunder Bay 


Toronto 


Toronto R.C. 


Waterloo 


Wellington 


York 


aR Ts sa Shee 


ONTARIO CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETIES 


Society 


The Children's Aid Society 
of the Districts of 
Sudbury & Manitoulin 
1492 Paris Street 

Sudbury P3E 3B8& 


Family & Children's 
Services for the District 
of Timiskaming 

Box 1084 

Kirkland Lake P2N 3L1 


The Children's Aid Society 
of the District of 

Thunder Bay 

Box 27, Station "P" 
Thunder Bay P7B 5E7 


The Children's Aid Society 
of Metropolitan Toronto 
33 Charles Street East 
Toronto M4Y IR9 


Catholic Children's Aid 
Society of Metro Toronto 
26 Maitland Street 
Toronto M4&Y 1C6 


Family & Children's 
Services of the Waterloo 
Region, 355 Charles St. E. 
Kitchener N2G 2P8 


The Children's Aid Society 
of the City of Guelph & 
the County of Wellington 
Box 1088 

Guelph N1H 6N3 


Family & Children's 
Services 

85 Eagle St. W. 
Newmarket L3Y 4X7 


Jewish Family & Child 
Services 

3101 Bathurst Street 
5th Floor 

Toronto M6A 2A6 


Local Director 


Walter J. Halinski 


John Hayes 


Harry Lang 


Doug Barr 


Ron Arellano 


W. A. Hunsberger 


F. C. Promoli 


Gordon Cone 


J. Diamond 


Appendix A 


President 


Robert Fabbro 


Barbara Martin 


J. F. McCartney 


Peter Tuck 


William F. Robinson 


Dr. J. Melichercik 


Roy McLeod 


Elizabeth Errington 


Bernard S. Aaron 
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APPENDIX E 


List of Consultations 


The study group consulted with a selected number of organizations and 
individuals whom we believed represented specific interests related to 
child welfare or had particular expertise in certain areas under study. We 
thank them for their contributions. 


George Caldwell, Executive Director, Ontario Association of Children's 
Aid Societies 

The Child Welfare League of America 

Children's Services Division, Minisltry of Community and Social Services 

Howard Clifford, Social Services Division, Health and Welfare Canada 

Directors of Child Welfare and their staffs in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 


H.H. Dymond, former Executive Director, Ontario Association of 
Children's Aid Societies 


The Foster Parents' Association of Ontario 


Philip Hepworth, former Program Director of Personal Social Services, 
Canadian Council on Social Development 


Terrance Hunsley, Director, Social Services Division, Health and Welfare 
Canada 


Peter Klute, Deputy Director, Association of Municipalities of Ontario 


Mona Nelson, National Coordinator, International Year of the Child, 
Health and Welfare Canada 


Marvyn Novick, Senior Program Director, Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto 


Sheila Richardson, Executive Director, Association of Counties and 
Regions in Ontario 


Toronto Jewish Congress, Social Policy Committee 
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APPENDIX F 


Responding to this Paper 


To ensure your response to this paper is properly recorded and distributed, 
please complete the Summary Sheet (next page) and send it along with your 
submission to: 


Consultation Task Force 
12th Floor 
700 Bay Street 
Toronto, Ontario M7A lLE9 


Deadline for responses is December 28, 1979. 
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AND SUBMIT WITH 


YOUR BRIEF 
RESPONSE TO CONSULTATION PAPER 
SUMMARY SHEET 
SUBMITTED BY 
(Name and address 
of individual 
or group) 
Contact Person Title Phone Number 


Sponsored by (if different than above, or if by more than one group/individual) 


l. Za 


(use back of form, if required) 
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